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Jupson Harmon. 





JUDSON HARMON 


By Hucu L. NicHots 


Judson Harmon, forty-fourth governor of Ohio, 
(1909-1913), was born at Newtown, Hamilton County, 
Ohio, on the 3rd of February, 1846. He was the eldest 
son of Rev. Benjamin Franklin Harmon, one of the 
pioneer preachers of the Baptist faith, who extended 
the field of his spiritual ministrations, through the 
medium of the old-time circuit-riding, to the adjoining 
County of Clermont. 


Judson Harmon was of English ancestry. His 


lineage has been authentically traced to John Harmon, 
who was born in England about the year 1617, and who 
had a family of eight children: John, Samuel, Sarah, 
Joseph, Elizabeth, Mary, Nathaniel and Ebenezer. The 
two eldest children, John and Samuel, were born in 
England, and came with their parents to Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1643, afterwards settling in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, where the remaining six children 
were born within the period from 1644 to 1657, 

Samuel, son of Nathaniel, born in Suffield, August 
1699, married Deborah Winchell. They reared a family 
of ten children. The fifth in order of birth also bore 
the name of Samuel. He was born in Suffield, March 6, 
1736, dying February 21, 1812. He married Abiel 
Sheldon. They had twelve children. David, the second 
child of this union, was born in Suffield, January 20, 

(137) 
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1772, dying at Henderson, New York, August 7, 1859. 
He married Delia Overton. They had eleven children. 
Their son, Benjamin Franklin, was born in Henderson, 
New York, January 27, 1819, and died in Cincinnati, in 
1893. He married Julia A. Bronson, of Olean, New 
York. They had eight children, of whom Judson Har- 
mon was one. The life companion of the latter was Miss 
Olivia Scobey, who preceded him in death about twelve 
years. To this union three daughters were born, Mrs. 
Abigail H. Wright, residing in Cincinnati, Mrs. George 
M. Cassatt, of London, England, and Mrs. Alfred C. 
Cassatt, also residing at Cincinnati. 

Governor Harmon was an alumnus of Denison 
(Ohio) University. For a while he taught school, first 
in Licking County, Ohio, and later at Columbia, a sub- 
urb of Cincinnati. He received his legal education in 
the Cincinnati Law School, in which institution he be- 
came and for many years continued as professor of con- 
stitutional law. 

He filled many positions of honor and dignity, his 
first public office being that of mayor of Wyoming, 
Hamilton County, Ohio. He was elected as a judge of 
the Common Pleas Court of Hamilton County in 1876, 
and in 1878 as a judge of the Superior Court of Cincin- 
nati. He served two years as attorney general of the 
United States, in the cabinet of President Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding Hon. Richard Olney, when the latter in 1895 
became secretary of state. 

In 1908, he was elected governor of Ohio, defeating 
Governor Andrew L. Harris by approximately twenty 
thousand majority, and two years later was reélected to 
this office, defeating on this occasion by a majority 
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exceeding one hundred thousand Hon. Warren G. 
Harding. 

At the expiration of his second term of the gover- 
norship of Ohio, he reéntered the practice of law in 
Cincinnati, returning to his old law firm of Harmon, 
Colston, Goldsmith & Hoadly, which had been formed 
in 1877, on the occasion of Governor George Hoadly’s 
retirement from the practice of law in Cincinnati to 
open a law office in the City of New York. Contrary to 
general opinion, Governor Harmon was never associated 
with Governor Hoadly in the practice of law. Asa 
matter of fact, Governor Harmon was a law student in 
the office of General Joshua H. Bates and began the 
practice of his profession in his office in Cincinnati. He 
continued in the practice of law as the senior member 


of the firm of Harmon, Colston, Goldsmith & Hoadly, 
until his death on February 22, 1927, having exceeded 
by a few weeks the splendid age of eighty-one. 


Thus in brief review, but in barest detail, are pre- 
sented some of the outstanding features of the life of 
Judson Harmon, but this recital, as will be demonstrated, 
hardly touches the real significance of his wonderful and 
serviceable life. 

As a lawyer, judge, attorney general, governor and 
especially as a private citizen, he had a distinguished and 
outstanding career, rivalling in accomplishment and pub- 
lic service the greatest of his compeers who performed 
similar labors. 
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MEMBER OF THE BAR AND ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

Governor Hoadly’s term as governor of Ohio expired 
January 1, 1886, and he at once returned to the practice 
of law. He had, for many years, been at the head of the 
leading law firm in Cincinnati. His brilliant powers 
and vast experience in his profession won for him a 
recognized position as one of the foremost lawyers in 
the country. Soon after his return to the practice he 
was retained in a number of cases of great importance 
which required his presence much of the time in New 
York and he removed to that city. 

A strong new firm, composed of able lawyers, was 
formed at Cincinnati which took over the great law 
business of the original firm. Judge Harmon left the 
Superior Court Bench and became the head of the new 
firm of Harmon, Colston, Goldsmith & Hoadly. This 
arrangement opened to Judge Harmon all the oppor- 
tunities and experiences of an extensive legal business. 
His splendid mental powers had been strengthened by 
his service on the Superior Court. He had a memorable 
career as judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati. 
It is enough of praise to say of him in this regard that 
he finely maintained the high and honorable traditions 
of that great Court. He had become a master of the 
principles of our system of jurisprudence and was im- 
pressed with the value to a lawyer of a full knowledge 
of the principles of pleading—the orderly statement of 
the legal rights of clients. 

It was soon seen that he had a remarkably clear per- 
ception of the controlling elements of the great transac- 
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tions with which he dealt, and an unusual aptitude in 
the application of legal principles to complicated business 
problems. All of this brought the reputation that he 
was a lawyer of the first rank and in 1895 he was ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland as attorney general of 
the United States. His complete mastery of funda- 
mental principles and his ample comprehension of the 
personal equation in questions of state enabled him to 
be of real assistance to the President and Cabinet as 
the chief law counselor of the government. The second 
administration of President Cleveland was confronted 
with many difficult situations, such as the right and duty 
of the Government to prevent interference with the 
carrying of the United States Mail, whatever obstruc- 
tions were interposed, and the militant reassertion of 
the Monroe Doctrine in a critical situation with England. 

In 1890 the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was passed by 
Congress. By the time Judge Harmon came to be 
attorney general there were complaints that the terms of 
the Act were being violated and it became his duty to 
bring suits to enforce and defend it. He successfully 
rendered that great service—Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. 
vs. United States, 175 U. S., 211, and United States vs. 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 166 U. S., 290. 
These cases were not decided by the Supreme Court till 
after Judge Harmon retired from office, but the prin- 
ciples upon which he brought the suits were sustained. 
In the Addyston case there was a combination of man- 
ufacturers within a certain area for the purpose of fix- 
ing prices and pooling profits. The Supreme Court 
expressly upheld Harmon’s contention that the consti- 
tutional guaranty of freedom of contract does not limit 
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the power of Congress so as to prevent it from legislat- 
ing on contracts in restraint of trade. 

The ability of Judge Harmon in connection with 
these important matters was so manifest that several 
years afterwards he was appointed with Mr. F. N. Jud- 
son of St. Louis, by President Roosevelt, to investigate 
violations of the law by certain great corporations in 
the West. 

On the expiration of his term as attorney general, 
Judge Harmon resumed his duties in the law firm of 
which he was still the head, and continued in that rela- 
tion with increasing reputation and influence until sum- 
moned by the people in 1908 to become governor of Ohio. 
During these years, his great ability and brilliant powers 
were exerted as counsel for many of the important 
transportation, commercial and financial enterprises of 
the country. All of this time, he exemplified his high 
ideals of legal ethics and his conception of the reciprocal 
duties of court and counsel to each other. He pro- 
foundly felt that the bar is a very important part of 
the delicate and effective organism provided by our sys- 
tem for the administration of justice and felt that the 
prerogatives of lawyers were as important as those of 
the courts. He resented anything that resembled tyranny 
on the part of any court over the lawyers engaged in 
causes before it. 


GOVERNOR OF OHIO 


3ut after all, high and noble as was his service as a 
member of the bar, and distinguished as was his record 
as attorney general of the United States, it will be on 
his imperishable record as governor of Ohio that his 
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chief claim to lasting fame will rest and indeed it is felt 
that he would have it so. He stands out preéminently as 
one of Ohio’s greatest governors. He was the ideal 
statesman, faithful, watchful, competent and uncor- 
ruptible. He felt that the people were entitled to the 
fruit of his long and varied experience in public affairs, 
to his very best efforts and every moment of his time. 
No official ever held the standard of responsibility 
oftener than he. In full accord with his great chieftain, 
Grover Cleveland, he not only believed in the doctrine 
that “public office is a public trust,” but he beautifully 
exemplified it in his official service. 

The outstanding accomplishments of Judson Har- 
mon’s two administrations as governor of Ohio, as he 
regarded them, were four in number, namely: 

Ist, The adoption of legislation making it compulsory 
that all public funds awaiting appropriation and dis- 
bursement, and howsoever derived, whether from direct 
taxation or by way of license and franchise charges, 
should be employed to earn interest for the various 
political subdivisions of the State. 

2nd, The initiation of legislation providing for com- 
pensation of injured employes and their dependents. 

3rd, The enactment of the law entitled the “Central 
3oard Bill,” which had for its object the combination 
under one management of all of the State institutions, 
charitable, penal and curative. 

4th, The passage of an act limiting the total tax rate 
to be assessed in any community to one per cent. plus 
a rate sufficient to discharge the fixed charges by way 
of interest on bonded debt and bond retirement. 

Ist. Prior to the enactment, under Governor Har- 
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mon’s first administration, of the law compelling all pub- 
lic funds not subject to immediate use to be placed in 
banks of Ohio offering the largest interest return, it was 
almost the universal custom of many officials, both State 
and municipal, having custody of public funds, to reap a 
private benefit of a very large amount on account of 
interest allowance. 

One of the main features of Governor Harmon’s 
first campaign (1908) was his exposition of the methods 
of officials in this respect. He made a great impression 
on the public mind and immediately on his induction into 
office he commenced a vigorous campaign to break up 
the prevailing practice, and finally obtained from a some- 
what reluctant legislative body the law now in force 
providing that the taxpayer instead of the official should 
reap this interest benefit. As a result of this legisla- 
tion the various political subdivisions of the State, 
township, school districts, municipal, county and State, 
are reaping the advantage of a constantly growing in- 
come directly arising from interest on public funds 
exceeding three million dollars annually, and aggregat- 
ing in the eighteen years of its existence over forty mil- 
lion ($40,000,000.00) dollars. 

2nd. Governor Harmon was interested intensively) 
in providing compensation through the instrumentality 
of the State for injured workmen and their dependents. 
Ohio’s present laws along this line, confidently believed 
to be the most humanitarian and efficient to be found 
anywhere in the United States, are the direct sequence 
of his efforts to do away with the sad picture then to 
be found in every community in the State, of workmen 
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injured in their calling without fault of theirs and yet 
without redress or relief. 

Through his instrumentality and in the face of vigor- 
ous objections he succeeded in securing legislative ap- 
proval to the creation of a commission to investigate the 
entire subject of workmen’s compensation, and to report 
its findings to the next session of the General Assembly. 

After the adjournment of the Legislature passing 
the resolution providing for the appointment of this in- 
vestigating commission, it was discovered that no ap- 
propriation had been made available to pay the expenses 
of the commission. This was a time-honored way of 
apparently favoring but at the same time effectively 
stifling remedial legislation. Necessarily a commission 
of this nature must, in order to intelligently function, 
incur substantial expense. 

Governor Harmon refused to be baffled by this cir- 
cumstance, and instantly provided out of his private 
means a sum sufficient to meet the expense, amounting 
to over five thousand dollars; in consequence of which 
the commission appointed by him commenced operations 
and submitted a comprehensive report in due time and 
as a result the General Assembly in Governor Harmon’s 
second administration passed the law, entitled the 
“Optional Workmen’s Compensation Bill,” and so firmly 
entrenched did the principle become that in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, which met the following year, a 
compulsory workmen’s compensation amendment was 
submitted to the people, and by them placed in the State’s 
organic law. The enduring benefit that has ensued in 
behalf of hundreds of thousands of disabled workmen 
of Ohio, and the mighty chorus of general approval that 
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has followed the adoption of this system of compensa- 
tion, all necessarily relate back to the foresight of 
Governor Harmon and his unwillingness to delay the 
work of the commission, followed by the unusual method 
of giving life and sustenance to the commission from 
his private means. 

3rd. The present method of management of the 
State’s various institutions, including those which care 
for the mentally afflicted, the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
as well as the institutions that confine the convicted law- 
breaker, came into practice under Governor Harmon's 
second administration and as a direct result of his 
recommendation and persistence. Prior to this period, 
each of the many institutions of the State was under 
separate management, each having its own Board of 
Trustees. Necessarily the proper care of the wards of 
the State, numbering now over fifty thousand, neces- 
sitated the expenditure of many millions of dollars 
annually. The combining of this management and its 
resultant activities under one general or central board, 
would seem to have suggested itself as eminently sen- 
sible, but it was met with fierce opposition, and only 
prevailed after a contest that without the leadership of 
Governor Harmon would have been unsuccessful. 

4th. Governor Harmon’s especial contribution to the 
general welfare was the one per cent. tax bill. This 
measure, also bitterly fought, provided that no political 
subdivision should be permitted to levy a tax exceeding 
one per cent. for all governmental purposes, with the 
sole exception that outside of this arbitrary limitation 
a tax should be permitted to take care of the interest on 
the bonded debt, and with the necessary authority to 
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provide a sinking fund to take care of maturing bonded 
indebtedness then existing, and such further bond 
issues as might be approved by vote of the people. Prior 
to the passage of this law the tax rate in many of the 
municipalities had reached almost the confiscatory state, 
exceeding here and there a rate of five per cent. 

As a result of the enactment of this law, the ap- 
praised value of the public utilities of the State, for 
taxation purposes, was raised fourfold, by reason 
largely of the fact that the power to fix value was re- 
moved from local authorities, prone to extend favor, and 
placed in the hands of a state commission. Tax rates 
were automatically greatly reduced in every part of the 
State, in very many subdivisions the gross rate being 
materially less than one per cent. 

The oncoming of the World War, and the increased 
activities of government arising directly or indirectly 
from the new and unexpected situation thrust upon the 
public, together with the unwillingness of public bodies 
to function within the limitations and economy neces- 
sarily imposed by the one per cent. tax law, has operated, 
to defeat, in a large measure, the manifest benefits of 
this noble conception of Governor Harmon. The one 
disappointment in his life after his retirement from pub- 
lic service was the lack of interest both on the part of 
officials and taxpayers, in the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of the one per cent. tax law. He recognized the 
necessity of broadening its provisions and extension 
and revision of some of its limitations, especially of an 
interior character, but he regarded the practical emascu- 
lation of the law as being most unfortunate. He de- 
plored the mounting bonded debt of the various political 
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subdivisions of the State, deeming it most menacing in 
its nature, and stoutly maintained that if only those in 
sympathy with the principle of the law had charge of 
its administration its feasibility would be demonstrated 
and its benefits, especially to the holders and owners of 
tangible properties would have been continued to this 
day. 

In the middle of his second term as governor of 
Ohio, a Constitutional Convention assembled at Colum- 
bus to revise and suggest amendments to the organic 
law of Ohio. At this moment Governor Harmon was 
one of the outstanding candidates of his party for the 
presidential nomination. It was considered by his 
friends that his splendid reputation as an executive 
and his undoubted strength with the electorate of Ohio 
as manifested in two succeeding gubernatorial elections 
would mark him as the most available candidate for the 
presidency. His election and reélection to the office of 
chief executive of Ohio, then regarded as the pivotal 
state in presidential contests, was thought to give him 
a prestige among thoughtful and influential Democrats 
that would be most persuasive and attractive. However, 
just then an era of radicalism was sweeping over the 
country and prospective candidates were seemingly out- 
rivaling one another in the advocacy of new things in 
government. 

Governor Harmon despite the clamor and insistence 
of many of his friends stood firmly for the tried and 
time-tested principles on which our great nation was 
built. He was urged by his supporters to stand for and 
advocate organic changes of a far-reaching character 
but which he deeply felt to be unwise. While a politician 
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of no mean ability, Governor Harmon was much more 
the statesman conforming in this respect to the distinc- 
tion suggested by James Freeman Clark in the saying 

“A politician thinks of the next election: a statesman 
of the next generation.” 

Many distinguished men of both state and nation 
addressed the Constitutional Convention by invitation, 
but he alone sounded a note of conservatism. He did 
not belong to the amiable group of “men of compro- 
mise.” It was his lifelong habit to give candid and 
straightforward expression of his convictions which a 
half-century of serious and laborious study had led him 
to form. 

In the attitude he took in his address to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and in the advice he tendered 
it against sweeping innovations in the Constitution, 
Governor Harmon very likely sacrificed the opportunity 
of receiving the Democratic nomination for the presi- 
dency in 1912. And yet, on reflection, Judson Harmon 
was never quite so great as when he refused to barter 
for such a nomination which would have been equivalent 
to an election, by surrendering the deep convictions of 
a lifetime on governmental fundamentals. 

Governor Harmon was of a social make-up to make 
him compellingly both admired and loved. He was com- 
manding in stature, rugged in figure, powerful in frame. 
He had ever in him from childhood to old age an abound- 
ing life made up of energy, enthusiasm and activity. 
: To have been associated with him in any intimate capac- 

ity, whether personal, professional or official, was a 
veritable well-spring of information. 
He goes down into history as one of Ohio’s greatest 
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sons, and Ohio was, is and ever will be proud of him. 
Any tribute, no matter how laudatory, seems altogether 
inadequate, yet it must be said that he did not pass to 
the Great Beyond until the prayer uttered by George 
Eliot, in her deathless poem, had been fully realized in 
his life. How fittingly the words of this poem sum up 


his accomplishments ! 





“O may I join the choir invisible 
of those immortal dead who live again, 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven. 


* * *K *K * 


May I reach 
That purest heaven—be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony ; 
Enkindle generous ardor: feed pure love: 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion even more intense! 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 














THE MAKING OF PINE TAR IN HOCKING 
COUNTY 





By Pascat A. BRIGHT 





One of the primitive industries in southern Ohio 
where pine trees are found native was the making of 
pine tar. In the summer of 1929 in company with Mr. 
Emory Bainter, who then lived on Big Pine Creek, Mr. 
A. L. Burgess, of Columbus, whose photographs have 
done so much to help popularize the state parks, and his 
son, I was on a trip in the park region of Hocking 
County. We were in the hollow which contains Sand 
Cave, searching for marks left in the rocks by the In- 
dians. As we were going down the hollow we came 
upon a flat rock with well-defined marks upon it, which, 
however, were not such as we were looking for, since 
they had been made by the palefaces. Mr. Bainter, who 
is native to the region, was easily able to satisfy curi- 
osity and ignorance by giving the information that the 
stone was part of a kiln used in extracting pine tar. 
This particular stone was probably three feet wide and 
four feet long, coming to a blunt point at one end. The 
surface was possibly two and one-half feet above 
ground, and it bore a striking geometrical figure, which 
consisted of a circle and several straight lines, all cut 
into the stone an inch deep. The circle was nearly 
eighteen inches in diameter and one of the lines ex- 
tended along the diameter of the circle and for more 
(151) 
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than two feet beyond to the pointed end of the rock. 
Two other straight grooves joined the medial groove 
just inside the circumference of the circle at angles of 
near forty degrees. These grooves began in the cir- 
cumference. A photograph was taken. Unfortunately, 
the lines were chalked in order to make them distinct 
in the dense shade of the hollow. The lines are entirely 





Design of Grooves Cut in Rocks Used in Making Pine Tar. Chalk was 
Used to Bring Out the Grooves Distinctly. 


too distinct and the grooves are practically lost in the 
chalking. 

The material from which to obtain the tar was 
abundant in an earlier day. It consisted of the hearts 
and knots of fallen pine trees from which the remainder 
of the wood had rotted away. The parts left were very 
durable, due to the great amount of pitch contained. 
The heart was split and cut up into pieces of small size. 
These with the knots were piled up inside the circle and 
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covered with an iron kettle whose rim fitted into the 
circular groove. Then the rim would be sealed into the 
groove with mud, and the long draining groove would 
also be sealed with mud leaving a tubular channel. A 
fire was then built about the kettle; the tar was thus 
roasted out to flow along the draining tubes to a recep- 

















Tar Kiln east of South Bloomingville, State Route 56. Taken Years Ago 
Before it Was Blasted and While it was Still in Use. 


tacle below the pointed end of the stone. The price of 
the tar was about 40 cents per gallon. 

It is evident that the extracting of tar was rather 
widely practiced. Tar Hollow in Hocking County, Tar 
Kiln Cemetery in Fairfield County are reminders of the 
practice; and the writer knows of at least three other 
places including the one described above. 
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Some months after the discovery in Sand Cave hol- 
low the writer was in the home of Mr. Byron L. Cave 
of Lancaster. Conversation brought out the fact that 
about 1912 he had secured a photograph of a tar kiln 
that was then operated. This kiln was about one mile 
east of South Bloomingville on what is now State Route 
56. This kiln did not have a surface drainage but a 
hole had been drilled through the rock and the tar was 





Blasted Tar Kiln Rock, east of South Bloomingville, State Route 56. 


collected beneath. When Route 56 was improved this 
rock was blasted to make the road wide enough. The 
break was along the line of the drain-tube and it may 
easily be seen now at the left side of the road between 
South Bloomingville and Ash Cave. 

Pine tar was formerly peddled among the farmers 
in the regions north of where it was produced. It was 
used as a sort of salve on wounded domestic animals. 
It was also put on the noses of sheep twice a year to 
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keep away the bot-fly which laid its eggs in the nostrils 
of the sheep. The larve from these eggs developed in 
the frontal sinuses of the sheep causing death. An- 
other use was in the greasing of farm machinery, the 
axles of wagons, etc. Of all this the words “tar-bucket” 
are suggestive. 

Perhaps a few words as to evergreen trees in Hock- 
ing County may well be added. The hemlock grows 
best in the hollows and canyons. Magnificent specimens 
are numerous. The cedar is not so numerous. The 
most numerous and largest specimens known to the 
writer are just east of Ash Cave. There are three kinds 
of pine, pitch-pine (Pinus rigida), the scrub- pine (Pinus 
virginiana), and the short-leafed pine (Pinus echinata). 
These are common in the Hocking County park region. 
The largest pine the writer has seen in the county is a 
short-leafed pine on the edge of the cliff near the steps 
that lead down to the Rock House. It is a magnificent 
tree easily one hundred feet high. 


AN ORIGINAL CONSERVATIONIST 


On October 19, 1930, the following news item under 
a Logan dateline appeared in the Athens Messenger: 
“George F. Bareis, vice-chairman of the Ohio State 
Archeological Society, during his conversation at Old 
Man’s Cave Friday, gave much credit to the Rev. Pascal 
A. Bright of Pomeroy for the development of the Hock- 
ing Scenic District into a state park. 

He recalled having served with Mr. Bright on a 
state committee many years ago which had for its pur- 
pose the procuring of options on a portion of land in 
the Old Man’s Cave region. This was the initial step, 
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he said, which finally led to the State’s acquiring the 
land. 

Mr. Bareis also credited Mr. Bright with being one 
of the most enthusiastic boosters of the Hocking County 


9 


parks since they have been opened. .. . 








Tar Kiln Rock. Near Entrance of Second Gorge east of Ash Cave. 


Pioneering is always interesting. This is a story 
of pioneering in publicity that has brought unantici- 
pated results. It is a story of independent effort, for 
no one else was working at it and the beginning was 
made on the pioneer’s own initiative. After some time 
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others became partners in the enterprise but the begin- 
nings were made by one person, the Rev. Pascal A. 
Bright, now of Pomeroy, Ohio, but a native of Logan, 
the county-seat of Hocking County. One of the great- 
est helpers in the project was The Columbus Dispatch 
which gave its columns in the interest of an unselfish 
public cause. 


In the summer of 1915 Mr. Bright took an extended 
tour in which he visited, among other places, two great 
parks of the west: Muir Woods near San Francisco 
and Yellowstone National Park. The following sum- 
mer he visited again the scenic region of Hocking 
County and was impressed with the fact that right here 
at home was beauty and grandeur that needed only 
advertising to become famous. The big trees are singu- 
larly suggestive of the bigger ones in Muir Woods; and 
the canyons with their silent “cathedral gloom,” their 
fern covered and colored walls are impressive even to 
travelers who have seen vaster ones. 


In the Western Christian Advocate (official organ 
of Ohio Methodism) of August 15, 1917, there appeared 
a full-page article by Mr. Bright, descriptive of the park 
region, in which the following is the concluding sen- 
tence: “Of such unusual interest and beauty is this 
region that we hereby move that it be made a state park 
for the benefit and “enjoyment of all the people.” So 
far as is known to Mr. Bright this is the first suggestion 
in print that such parks should be established in Hock- 
ing County. 

Here the matter rested for several years, but an 
editorial in The Columbus Dispatch about 1922 on state 
parks induced him to write to the “Mail Bag” a letter 
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concerning the Hocking County region. Much to his 
surprise the letter did not appear in the “Mail Bag’”’ but 
portions of it were worked into a two-column article 
several inches long with big head-lines in a Sunday 
edition. The next step was the interesting of the clubs 
in Logan in the establishment of the parks. A cordial 
response was made by several clubs and he was, in time, 
invited to address the Kiwanis Club on the subject. 
Mr. Bright thought he sensed an intention on the part 
of the state authorities to do just what he was desirous 
of having done, so he kept writing letters to the Dispatch. 
These were all published and attracted more or less 
attention, as was evidence by inquiries that came to him. 
Then about 1925 the first purchases were made and the 
parks became a realization. 

Mr. Bright claims no knowledge as to how the deter- 
mination on the part of the state authorities began or 
who was the prime mover. But about this time, through 
a friend, Mr. Henry Becker, of the Auditor of State’s 
office, a very pleasant acquaintance was made with the 
Auditor of State, Mr. Joseph T. Tracy. He was much 
interested in the whole matter and had large hopes for 
securing extensive tracts in Hocking County. 

Letters appeared and still continue to appear in the 
Dispatch. Several years ago through these letters an 
acquaintance was formed with Mr. A. L. Burgess of 
Columbus. Mr. Burgess proved to be a valuable ally 
in the promotion business, for he is an expert amateur 
photographer. He has made dozens of photographs, 
some of which have had wide publicity. The parks have 
no more frequent visitor or warmer and more helpful 
friend. 
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At last came the big opportunity. In the winter of 
1928 Governor Donahey appointed a committee to 
launch a “Know Ohio Week.” At one of the committee 
meetings Mr. Bright became an observer. He discov- 
ered that very influential interests were promoting the 
“Week,” and had their plans ever borne fruit a very 
interesting story could be written about them. Besides 
learning what was in the air the most that he got was 
cold shoulder. However, he did learn that the psycho- 
logical moment had come for Hocking County. The 
attention of the State had been caught and parks were 
a portion of the picture that was to be presented. Senti- 
ment in Hocking County already existed and it took no 
urging to obtain results. The Logan Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs published an illus- 
trated folder containing a map and descriptive matter. 
The edition, of 10,000 copies, was widely distributed. 
In advance of “Know Ohio Week’ Mr. Bright sent 
long letters to selected newspapers in several parts of 
the State. At least one of these letters was published, 
for it was repored having been read in an Akron paper. 

For several years the crowds of visitors had been 
growing and forest rangers had been stationed at Old 
Man’s Cave and the Rock House. The Rock House 
had been having a good many visitors for many years. 
When the ranger made his first report for Old Man’s 
Cave for 1927, there had been more than 13,000 visitors. 
At the Rock House in 1927 there were about 18,000 
visitors. But when the reports were made for 1928, 
the year of the ‘“‘Know Ohio Week,” attendance at Old 
Man’s Cave had jumped to nearly 30,000, and to about 
22,000 at the Rock House, in spite of miserable roads. 
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Concerning “Know Ohio Week,” it was said at the 
meeting of the Ohio Petroleum Marketer’s Association 
the next winter that Hocking County was the only 
county in the State that went “over the top.” By this 
time publicity was going of its own momentum. _ Illus- 
trations and articles appeared until almost nation-wide 
attention had been secured with almost no additional 
cost. The crowds kept coming so that the rangers at 
three points for 1929 reported more than 117,000 visits, 
as against 52,000 the previous year. In 1930 at the 
Rock House there were 54,814 visitors, of whom 4,820 
were from 31 different states; at Old Man’s Cave there 
were 87,127 visits, of which 2,380 were made from 40 
different states including 32 from Ontario, and one from 
the Hawaiian Islands. There were more than 60,000 
visits reported at Ash Cave for 1930. 

What is claimed for Mr. Bright is that his vision 
of what would come to pass in Hocking County has 
been sufficiently justified. He started something big. 
He has been a leader in discovering to the people of 
Ohio the finest bit of out-of-doors in the state, where 
many profitable and pleasant hours may be spent free 
from the drawbacks of a pleasure resort conducted for 
profit. The people continue to come because the parks 
speak so eloquently for themselves. Publicity has drawn 
people across the continent to see attractions in the West 
that are relatively not one whit finer than are to be seen 
close to home at a very small cost. 

It would be almost unjust to close this article with- 
out the mention of Mr. Frank Blasius, Mr. R. R. Lan- 
ning and Representative L. P. Mooney, who with others 
have done major work in Hocking County. 
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OHIO’S MADONNA OF THE TRAIL 





By Mrs. Lipa KEcK-WIGGINS 





Ohio’s Pioneer Mother Statue,—‘‘the Madonna of 
the Trail,” is located three miles west of Springfield on 
the grounds of the State Masonic Home. The statue 
is a warm pink in color and is moulded of Missouri 
granite as the main aggregate in the poured mass of 
“algonite” stone. The foundation upon which it stands 
is two feet above ground, and the monument is 18 feet 
tall. The design is of a pioneer mother, clad in garb 
suitable for the frontier life. She wears a feminine- 
looking bonnet, and on her left arm is an infant. Her 
right holds a musket. To her skirts clings a small boy. 
Her feet tread upon cacti. The expression of the face 
is one in which are skillfully mingled everlasting mother- 
love and courage born of the necessities of the frontier. 

The Ohio statue, emplaced on July 4, 1928, was the 
first of twelve to be dedicated along the National High- 
way. The figure was designed by Mrs. John Trigg 
Moss of Kansas City, Missouri, National Chairman, 
National Old Trails Road Committee of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. The statues were made by 
Mr. H. Leimbach, sculptor of St. Louis. The beautiful 
parking about the Ohio statue was done by Arthur 
Leedle, architectural consultant. The ground, donated 
by the State Masonic body, is high and was somewhat 
barren, but by adroit treatment of the soil, the placing 
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of a serpentine wall of West Virginia brick in a half- 
circle about the statue, and the softening of the base- 
lines with carefully selected shrubbery, a noble effect 
has been attained of which Ohio may well be proud. A 











MADONNA OF THE TRAIL, 


stairway of the brick leads down to the highway. Mrs. 
O. H. Anderson, Chairman Old Trails Road Committee, 
had this work in charge for the Lagonda Chapter, D. 
A. R. 

The twelve statues are identical, and have been 
placed as follows: First at Springfield, Ohio, July 
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4, 1928; second, Wheeling, West Virginia, July 7, 1928; 
third, Council Grove, Kansas, September 7, 1928; 
fourth, Lexington, Missouri; fifth, Lamar, Colorado, 
September 24, 1928; sixth, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
September 27, 1928; seventh, Springerville, Arizona, 
September 29, 1928; eighth, Vandalia, Illinois, October 
26, 1928; ninth, Richmond, Indiana, October 28, 1928; 
tenth, Washington, Pennsylvania, December 8, 1929; 
eleventh, Uplands, California, February 1, 1929; and 
twelfth, Bethesda, Maryland, April 19, 1929. 

The history of “how the statues came to be” is of 
intense interest to all Americans. Memorialized by the 
National Society Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Congress appropriated a sum to build a National 
highway over the Old Trails, made by the wagon-wheels 
of the pioneers from Maryland to California. The Na- 
tional Society D. A. R. promised, on its part, to mark 
appropriately this trail. The intention, at the outset, 
was to use money collected from all the states, to bear 
the expense of placing thousands of markers. Eventu- 
ally, after the road was finished, (at the expense of the 
Government up to a point just outside Springfield, Ohio, 
from which place the states bore the expense) it was 
found that automobile associations, towns and individ- 
uals had very satisfactorily marked the trail. Hence 
the D. A. R. was forced to think out some individual 
way to spend $12,000 collected for the purpose. To 
Mrs. John Trigg Moss, the National Chairman Old 
Trails Road Committee, fell this task. She designed 
the figure which later was unanimously accepted by the 
National society. 

A committee composed of members of the D. A. R. 
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and of the National Old Trails Road Committee, which 
Society proffered its services in working out the great 
plan, visited all the towns along the Trail, and decided 
which of these cities offered the most important Revo- 
lutionary War or other historic data. To the city so 
qualifying went the state statue. Springfield won for 
Ohio. The site selected (a knoll on the Ohio Masonic 
Home grounds) was considered the logical place because 
it marks approximately the spot where the National 
Pike, as constructed by the National Government, ended, 
and also is in reasonably close proximity to the legendary 
site of the birth of the great Indian warrior, Tecumseh. 
This location, also, is near the battlefield of Piqua where 
the power of the Shawnees was effectually checked by 
General George Rogers Clark in August, 1780. The 
statute erected here is, incidentally, but three miles from 
the site of the George Rogers Clark monument, erected 
a few years ago by the State of Ohio on the Piqua bat- 
tlefield. The importance of this battle to the National 
Society D. A. R. is that it was the most important one 
of the American Revolution, fought on Ohio soil. 

Each of the statues cost $1,000 to build, but the 
expenses of the transportation, setting-up, and erecting 
were borne by the cities where the monuments were 
placed. 

The program for the Ohio Madonna was in charge 
of A. D. Hosterman. Mrs. C. C. Cory, Regent of La- 
gonda Chapter, led in the salute to the flag. Music 
followed. Reverend J. Bradley Marward, a prominent 
Lutheran clergyman, pronounced the invocation. This 
was followed by the raising of the flag near the statue 
by William C. Shultis, Commander of the American 
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Legion, officiating. General J. Warren Keifer, only 
living Civil War general and ex-Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, then unveiled the statue, followed 
immediately by the playing of ‘“The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” by the boys of the Ohio Masonic Home band. Mrs. 
John Trigg Moss delivered the dedicatory address and 
presented the statue to Ohio. John B. McGrew re- 
sponded for the Ohio Masonic body, and Mrs. Frank 
W. Hartford, retiring regent Lagonda Chapter D. A. 
R., for the local D. A. R. Mrs. Walter L. Tobey, then 
state vice-regent, now regent, Ohio D. A. R., and Mrs. 
Lowell F. Hobart, organizing secretary general D. A. 
R., spoke, as did also Judge Harry S. Truman of Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, president of the National Old Trails 
Road Association. Mrs. Lida Keck Wiggins of La- 
gonda Chapter read 4n original poem entitled “The 
Madonna of the Trail.” This was followed by the for- 
mal address, delivered by Judge D. D. Woodmansee, of 
Cincinnati. 

Before reading her poem Mrs. Wiggins requested 
that Miss Carrie M. Zimmerman (historian of Lagonda 
Chapter, whose briefs concerning the suitability of 
Springfield to receive the Madonna, effected that result), 
come to the platform. Miss Zimmerman did so, and 
the entire concourse applauded heartily. 

Miss Zimmerman gave credit to Dr. B. F. Prince, 
member of the Ohio State Archzeological and Historical 
Society, W. W. Keifer, attorney, and director of the 
Clark County Historical Society, and Mr. A. L. Slager, 
secretary of the Clark County Historical Society, who 
counseled her in preparing her data. 
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On the sides of the Ohio Madonna statue are chis- 
eled these inscriptions: 

“The National Road—completed by the Federal 
Government to this point in 1839. From this point 
westward built by the States through which it passes.” 

“Three miles southwest of here General George 
Rogers Clark, commanding Kentucky Frontiersmen, 
vanquished the Shawnee confederacy August 8, 1780, 
resulting in Opening the Northwest Territory.” 














FRANKLINTON AT THE TIME OF THE DEATH 
OF LUCAS SULLIVANT* 





By ANpREw Denny Ropcers, III 





Dedication ceremonies of the monument erected to 
Lucas Sullivant and the pioneers of Franklin County 
in the Franklinton Cemetery 


Our mood this afternoon is one of retrospect. This 
afternoon we lift away the gray mists of more than a 
century to move among the valiant, pioneer spirits of 
the borough of Franklinton. 


Today this is Franklinton and the time is the ninth 
day of August in the year 1823. Upward from the 
western hill, the dark of evening is suffusing a somber 
sun-setting with shadows. Over the borough, a sultry 
blue haze is cast. The vast and surrounding wilderness 
is still and motionless. And the low river Scioto lan- 
guishes by the pioneer settlement—this evening, stirless 
and inert. 

The burghers have begun their journeys homeward— 
over paths through greenjointed stretches of oak and 
hickory and maple and beech, to crude shacks hewn 
from the forests—over coarse, mud streets of the bor- 
ough to hardy, weather-beaten cabins—a few, to sub- 
stantial brick dwellings. | 





*An address at the dedication ceremonies of the monument erected 
to Lucas Sullivant and the pioneers of Franklin County in the Franklinton 
Cemetery, October 4, 1931. 
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An awareness of loss is drawn on their sturdy, stolid 
faces. But an hour before, they gathered in this same 
cemetery; but an hour before, they witnessed at this 
very place, the return of the physical remains of Lucas 
Sullivant to the earth. 

Franklinton has lost a person—a person with body 
nurtured by soil and forest; with spirit for the common 





Lucas SULLIVANT. 


weal; with mind of an individual; and with soul, adven- 
turous yet stable. 

To them, he has presented their first church and 
school house; he has supervised the construction of their 
court-house and other buildings; he has served in public 
capacities; and his mills and lands have provided labor 
for many. 
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Across the river on the “High Bank” is the eleven- 
year-old borough of Columbus. To it also he has been 
a person of value. His bridge, the first built within 
the compass of a hundred miles, conjoins the two settle- 
ments. He has founded their first banking institution. 
He has invested in its land. And he has been instru- 
mental in establishing Columbus as the capital of the 
State. 

This night, the “brethren” of the professions will 
gather at a tavern and over sinewy brandy, take account 
of his life. 


For—Lucas Sullivant, born a Virginian, had, when 
but eighteen years of age, abandoned the care of a 
tobacco plantation for the life of a surveyor in “the 
West,” or what is now known as Kentucky—a land 
“watered by magnificent streams, garbed in luxurious 
herbage, splendidly timbered, abounding in all sorts of 
game” and rolling with blue “extensive plains.” 


The wealth that he had accumulated there had not 
held him. With the opening of the wilderness to the 
north of the river Ohio, the desire to achieve the origi- 
nal, had leapt from the depth of his blood. He had 
gathered together twenty men and 


“In silence then they took the way 
Beneath the forest’s solitude. 
It was a vast and antique wood, 
Thro’ which they took their way ; 
And the grey shades of evening 
O’er that green wilderness did fling 
Still deeper solitude. ..... 


To the ‘“‘deep, lawny dell” of Darby Creek, they had 
come and begun surveying the land of this county as 
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far east as the Scioto river—with it all suffering priva- 
tions and hardships, severe and many, but of them have 
come a wealth of lore and tradition. 

The rich, glacial drift soil opposite the fork of the 
rivers Scioto and Olentangy, had moved his imagina- 
tion. Straightway he returned to Kentucky, sought out 
those who purported to own the land, purchased several 
thousand acres, and within a decade, returned to found 
thereon a town—not a “paper town” where the wealthy 
owner would remain in the East, as many Ohio towns 
were founded, nor where the burghers would be his 
tenants, but one which would remain a trading-post for 
the Wyandot and Mingo Indians; for settlers who would 
own their homes; for extensive, agricultural pursuits of 
his own; and possibly, as a site for the capital of the 
future state. 

So, at the handle of a fan-shaped expanse of flat 
land on a bed of blue gray and grey brown limestone, a 
“large town” had been platted. Lots, it is said, had 
been sold for the staggering figure of fifty cents, but 
encountering difficulty at this price, some lots on what 
is now Gift street, were given away. The four lots at 
the center (now Broad and Sandusky streets) had been 
dedicated for public buildings only ... . “a statehouse 
or courthouse and as a commons.” And for the ver- 
satile, inventive, politic and human Benjamin Franklin, 
the borough and one of its main streets had been named. 

Thus, the founding of Franklinton, the initial bor- 
ough of Columbus. 

For over a quarter of a century, Lucas Sullivant 
here lived—built the first brick home of the borough— 
married Sarah Starling, a Kentucky girl of royal Eng- 
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lish lineage, who through her generosity and kindliness 
in Franklinton, was called ‘“‘Lady Bountiful’—had three 
sons: William, who had inherited his love of nature and 
was destined to be recognized at home and abroad as 
the greatest bryologist of his time; Michael, who had 
inherited his love of the soil and in Illinois was to own 
“the largest and most enterprising farm in the United 
States”; and Joseph, who had inherited his love of litera- 
ture and learning and “more than any one person, was 
to be a factor in the broad development of the Ohio State 
University and public schools of Columbus.” 

Albeit, the tavern candles are flickering. The breth- 
ren’s sippings of brandy have almost emptied the bottle. 
Lucas Sullivant has departed their midst. As they take 
their leave, their resolves are not to mourn his loss but 
to furrow more deeply for the future of Franklinton. 

But Franklinton has seen its best days. It has pros- 
pered during the war of 1812. It has attained a popu- 
lation of 300 persons. It has held the county offices. 
And considerable wealth has been garnered from its 
black bottom soil. 

Nevertheless, the few roads to Chillicothe, Mt. Ver- 
non and Wheeling, and the wilderness paths, are nearly 
impassable. The mails are brought once a week on 
horseback if not prevented by high water. Travel is 
by river, still the highway of the pioneer. The price of 
food is high.* Goods are imported principally from 
Philadelphia in wagons. There is not in the county a 
chair for every two inhabitants nor a knife and fork 
for every four. Disease has several times threatened 
the entire community. Wild animals prohibit going 





* Products from the farm and forest were low in price. [Ep.] 
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into the forests for pleasure. The Indian peril is always 
present despite the fact that Tarhe, the “Crane,” the 
chief sachem of the Wyandot tribe, has met with Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison and professed in the name 
of friendly tribes, the “most indissoluble attachment to 
the American government.” And there is the borough 
of Columbus across the river which has increased its 
population to over 2,000 persons. 

Soon the county offices will go to Columbus. The 
first newspaper of the locality has chosen Columbus 
rather than Franklinton. The federal government has 
erected its two buildings on the State Capitol grounds 
in Columbus. The first banking institution has selected 
Columbus. As will the new Neil hotel and the stage 
coach line. Columbus land will soon be valued as high 
as $1,800 for a lot. 

Franklinton will hold out valiantly until after the 
advent to Columbus of the railroads and the telegraph 
systems, when the borough of Columbus will have in- 
corporated, a new capitol building will have been built 
and its population have passed the eighteen thousand 
mark. But the Franklinton burghers will see that their 
independence is vainglory and will permit annexation 
to the capital city. In the history of our country is there 
an instance of a more splendid struggle for self-deter- 
mination ? 


Like as the wind upon the field 
Sows every herb, and all must yield, 
So we beneath Time’s passing breath 
30w each in turn—why tears for birth and death? 
Thus, the beginnings of modern Columbus! 
Thus the seed and thus the stem of a city which 
time may make beautiful—a city covering 39 square 
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miles, having a population of over 340,000 persons, with 
a payroll of over 148 millions of dollars, a property 
valuation of over 700 millions of dollars and products 
aggregating in value over 169 millions of dollars—a city 














MoNUMENT 10 Lucas SULLIVANT. 


having fifteen divisions of five trunk railroads, a ter- 
minal of a transcontinental air system, a transcontt- 
nental highway—a city, not built upon contiguous min- 
eral resources, nor a mountain pass, nor a water way, 
but upon a reliable foundation of steady commercial 
development. 
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Did Lucas Sullivant and the pioneers of Franklinton 
visualize such a city as the compensation for their 
labors? Did they believe that some day we would stand 
in this cemetery and commend this monument to the 
skies ? 

The grey mists of the century roll back and again 
we pavilion the present. We have passed an hour here 
—an hour of commendation and emulation of the build- 
ers of the city. It is one matter to build; it is another 
to build beautifully. Today we have been pioneering in 
the beautification of an historic place of the city. It 
is a worthy undertaking. For far beyond the day when 
we may stand here, this spire will rise athwart the ele- 
ments, in majesty and solitude—a towering symbol of 
their work—and our work: 


cai eee for the depth 
Of what use is language” 


“Be still while the music rises above us; the deep enchantment 
Towers, like a forest of singing leaves and birds 
Built for an instant, by the hearts’ troubled beating 
Beyond all power of words.” 





(ESI 

















THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF OHIO 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE 





In the preparation of this paper, certain govern- 
ment statistics, particularly the Report of the Census 
for 1800, 1810, 1820, and 1830, and the Report on 
Manufactures in the United States, 1832, have proved 
especially valuable. Useful, too, have been the contem- 
porary state histories, particularly Caleb Atwater’s His- 
tory of Olio, Cincinnati, 1838; and the Farmers’ Cen- 
tennial History of Ohio, published at Columbus in 1903 
by the State Board of Agriculture. The Publications 
of the Archaeological and Historical Society of Ohio, 
in many volumes, contain a wealth of secondary matter 
for almost every aspect of state history. And four or 
five other volumes, mentioned in the footnotes, have 
been consulted but once. But by far the best single book 
dealing with the period under discussion is Professor 
Robert E. Chaddock’s brilliant dissertation at Columbia, 
1908, called Ohio Before 1850. Besides being the source 
of much of the material on population, this scholarly 
work has aided me greatly in obtaining the perspective 
necessary to see clearly the changing trends in Ohio’s 
economic progress in the early years of the last century. 
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THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF OHIO 
1800-1840 


By Paut W. SropparD 


The average citizen of Ohio in 1803, when the state 
was admitted into the Union, was four-fifths farmer, 
and one-fifth manufacturer. He struggled with the for- 
est, and wrestled with bad roads. He had arrived in 
the new country after a toilsome journey, but the rigors 
of travel were as nothing to the loneliness which greeted 
him—the nearest neighbor often miles away, and the 
stillness broken only by the how] of the wolf or the wail- 
ing of the whippoorwill. The house of the early settler 
with its clapboard roof, its single room, its door swing- 
ing upon wooden hinges, its window a patch of greased 
newspaper stuffed between the logs, was sometimes fin- 
ished at night on the spot where the trees had stood in 
the morning. 


But food, rather than shelter, was the greatest want 
of the pioneers. The woods were full of game, to be 
sure, but venison, turkey, and bearmeat became tiresome 
enough after a time. There was no bread and little salt. 
Indian corn, when once started, was the chief reliance 
of man and beast. It was parched and ground by hand 
or horse-power, then converted, by trade, into bacon, 
pork, and whiskey. At Marietta, an ingenious appli- 
cation of power was obtained by bracing a mill-wheel 
between two boats anchored in the current of the Mus- 
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kingum River, thus forming a powerful mill-race with- 
out a dam.’ “The culture of maize,’ wrote an early 
French writer, “is nearly the only one which the early 
inhabitants follow, and, although it is far from being 
brought to perfection, and the land is still full of roots, 
it is nevertheless so fertile that the stems rise ten or 
twelve feet, and the annual produce is from twenty-five 
to thirty quintals an acre. * * *. Nine-tenths of the 
farmers use only maize bread. They make it into loaves 
of eight or ten pounds weight, which they bake in cot- 
tage-ovens, or into small cakes, baked on a plank before 
the fire. The bread is generally eaten hot, and is not 
much relished by those unaccustomed to it.” 

The furniture and dress of the people, because they 
were almost entirely homemade, also partook of rusti¢ 
simplicity. Tables, cupboards, and benches were made 
of the poplar and beech woods. Bear and deer-skins 
were used to some extent for clothing, but with the cul- 
tivation of wool and flax, the spinning-wheel became a 
standard article in every house. For dyestuffs the hulls 
of the walnut and butternut and a root of bright yellow 
first answered, but these were soon superseded by indigo, 
which became almost the universal color for the hunting- 
shirt and the wammus. For many years the bright 
clothes purchasable from eastern traders were unknown 
in Ohio, and indeed it was not until the establishment 
of a system of roads and canals that any eastern trade 
invaded the State. 


For in 1803 the average citizen of Ohio had few 
roads, and still fewer bridges, mills, churches, and school 





*King, Ohio, (in American Commonwealths series), 299. 
* Michaux, Travels, 133. 
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houses. Until after the War of 1812, what few mails 
reached the territory were carried on horseback, and 
were often thoroughly wetted in the streams as the 
horses stumbled in crossing. Iron and salt were ex- 
cessively dear, and not easily obtained. Meat was al- 
most the only article really cheap in price; deer were 
sold for less than a dollar, and wild turkeys for twelve 
and a half cents each.* The farmer had little money, 
to be sure. “Many of the pioneers had spent their for- 
tunes in maintaining the War for Independence, and 
had retired to the wilderness to conceal their poverty.” * 
But on the other hand, money was needed for few pur- 
poses, since, as has been seen, the farmer was also a 
manufacturer, and his farm was almost self-sufficient— 
an independent economic unit. 


During the next thirty-five years, so many changes 
in the economic and social life of Ohio came about that 
by 1840 a new order had almost entirely superseded the 
old. It should be realized, however, that during this 
same period the agricultural changes in the State ran 
side by side with the economic. The emphasis of this 
article upon the latter aspect should not conceal the fact 
that in 1840 Ohio was far greater agriculturally than 
in 1800. Ohio was primarily a farming community 
until after the Civil War. But it is our purpose here 
to discuss only the commercial and economic development 
of the State during the early years of the century. A 
part of this development was due to the increase in 
population, and the metamorphosis of that population; 
part of it could be accounted for by the discovery and 





* Atwater, C., A History of the State of Ohio, 168. 
* Farmers’ Centennial History of Ohio, 1803-1903, 9. 
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exploitation of the natural resources of the State; still 
another part might be credited to the unfolding of the 
internal improvement system in the decade following 
1835. But all of these things were so closely bound up 
together, and so much dependent upon one another, that 
it is really impossible to separate them into their com- 
ponent parts. The population increased, largely because 
of the discovery of the State’s resources; the roads, 
canals, and railroads came into existence as a result of 
the need for transporting the products of the soil and 
mines, and as a result of the increase in population. 
But, at any rate, all of these factors played their part 
in the development of Ohio in the early years. 

The political history of Ohio during this period, 
taken by itself, was not of great importance. The chief 
event, of course, was the War of 1812 with Great Brit- 
ain, touching Ohio intimately, to be sure, but of rela- 
tively short duration, as compared with the Revolution 
of thirty years before. The exciting Presidential cam- 
paigns of 1824, 1828, and 1832 were of momentary im- 
portance. So was the temporary establishment in the 
state of the new Mormon Church. So was the boundary 
dispute between Ohio and Michigan. But all of these 
must be passed over rapidly in favor of the far more 
momentous economic changes taking place at the same 
time; for example, the increase in population. 

According to the census of 1800, “all the land north- 
west of the Ohio River” contained 45,365 people.’ By 
1810, the number, now including only the State of Ohio, 
had increased to 230,760; and in 1820 to 581,484. Ten 


°U. S. Census Office, Report of the Second Census, 1800, 2Q. 
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years later the population amounted to nearly a million.° 
In 1800, Ohio had ranked eighteenth among the states and 
territories; in 1840, with a total of 1,519,487, it ranked 
third, a standing kept for fifty years. Where had these 
people come from? In the first place, the farming class 
in the interior of the South began to be displaced by 
the planter. Many small farmers preferred to avoid the 
competition with slave labor, so they moved on into Ken- 
tucky and then across the Ohio River. It was, therefore, 
the poorer, more democratic, non-slave-holding class of 
the South which furnished the bulk of settlers from 
below the Ohio.’ The influence of the Scotch-Irish was 
also very marked; they came mostly from Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. Many Germans migrated to Cincinnati 
because of the industrial opportunities there which were 
just beginning to be recognized. Quakers from Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas came also, largely to seek the 
religious freedom which was denied them in the coastal 
states. As early as 1801, the Governor of Ohio, in his 
annual message to the Legislature, noted the fact that 
many Quakers had lately come to the State, and charac- 
terized them as industrious, sober, and moral people, a 
valuable acquisition to any country”. And, finally, set- 
tlers from New England were present in considerable 
numbers. 

In addition to the increase and change in population, 
another factor of supreme importance was the discovery 
and exploitation of the natural resources of the State. 
As has been said, agriculture was the first great industry 





*U. S. Census Office, Report of the Fifth Census, 1830, 18, 19, 143. 
* Chaddock, R. E., Ohio Before 1850, 30-46. 
*% The St. Clair Papers, Vol. II, 535. 
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in Ohio for two reasons; first, this was the occupation 
to which most of the early settlers had been accustomed ; 
and, secondly, the climate was suitable, and the soil, com- 
posed of glacial till, was, in many places, of excellent 
richness. But soon other natural wealth was discov- 
ered, and mining and manufacturing on a considerable 
scale began. Coal, for example, was found as early as 
1679, and mentioned by practically all early writers on 
Ohio, but apparently no active mining was done until 
after 1820. The iron deposits were found nearly always 
in the vicinity of the coal, and for many years, the chief 
use of the latter was to supply fuel in running the iron 
furnaces. The demand for coal, however, was not very 
great until the rise of the factory system, for Ohio’s 
deposits were nearly all of the bituminous variety. The 
first accurate output was recorded in 1872; namely, 
5,315,294 short tons.* But, in general, it can be said 
that coal did not loom large in the development of Ohio 
in the ’twenties and ’thirties, except as it was used in 
connection with other minerals. 

As far as iron is concerned, however, a far different 
story can be told. The iron deposits of the State were 
thought at first to be tremendous, and undoubtedly at- 
tracted many settlers to the new country. Phillips, in his 
Cutler Map of Ohio, mentioned that iron had been dis- 
covered about 1770 by an unnamed English engineer 
and explorer.’ The first furnace was built in 1808, 
within ten years after the settlement of that region, at 
the mouth of Yellow Creek on the Mahoning, by Clen- 





* Encyclopedia Brittanica, XX, 26. 
* Phillips, Cutler Map of Ohio, 34. 
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dening, Montgomery, and Mackay”. The Report of 
the Fourth Census in 1820” mentioned only three fur- 
naces, one each in Columbiana, Trumbull, and Mus- 
kingum Counties, the three producing 1,187 tons with 
a total value of $109,090. There were, however, twen- 
ty-four naileries, producing 39,000 tons valued at 
$64,723; and one bloomery, producing fifty tons of ma- 
terial worth $9,400. But at the date of the publication 
by the government of the Documents Relative to Manu- 
factures in the United States, 1832, a great many fur- 
naces had started operations, and were actively pro- 
ductive, although, for the most part on a very small 
scale. An air foundry in Zanesville was established in 
1818 and produced 150 tons of castings annually; a 
cupola furnace in Columbus produced 120 tons of cast- 
ings a year; another in Dayton three tons a week, worth 
$100 a ton. The Phoenix Foundry in Cincinnati was 
established in 1825, employed thirty men, paid $12,000 
in wages, and produced five hundred tons of castings. 
The Granville Furnace in Licking County, the Marble 
Furnace in Adams County, and the Mary Ann Furnace 
in Licking County together employed 250 men and 200 
oxen and horses, and produced castings and pigs to the 
extent of over $50,000. Five other forges and furnaces 
were mentioned in the report, the author giving their 
capital stock, the value of the product, and the number 
of men employed.** The number of furnaces increased 
gradually until about 1880, but in 1904 the product had 
dropped to 20,585 tons, and today it is almost negligible 





® Whittlesey, C., History of the Coal and Iron Business, 5. 
"U.S. Census Office, Fourth Census, 1820, 115—120. 
2U.S., Manufacturers in the United States, 1832, 863-5. 
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—the end of a story of an industry which flourished for 
a while but has been almost forgotten. 

Of the other products of the earth, salt was perhaps 
the one of greatest economic value.” Crevecoeur men- 
tioned salt pits in 1782,* Cutler in 1787,” and the salt 
works at Scioto played a prominent part in Cutler’s 
Topographical Description of the State of Olio (1812), 
being at that time apparently well developed. In the 
1820 Census Report, it was said that various salt works 
in Columbiana, Scioto, and Muskingum Counties were 
producing a total of 24,000 bushels of salt a year, to 
the value of $24,000." Since the Report on Manu- 
factures in 1832 did not consider the purification of salt 
in its especial province, no comparison can be made. 
But it must have been an expensive and a by no means 
profitable enterprise, for the wells were sunk thirty feet 
into the ground, and after the water had been raised to 
the surface, it was so weak that from ten to fifteen gal- 
lons were required to make a pound of salt. The salt 
was then transferred from the kettle in which it was 
boiled, to the backs of the pack-horses, carried to the 
various settlements, and sold at prices as low as one 
dollar a bushel. 

Proceeding to the other manufactures of Ohio, in 
the first two or three decades of the nineteenth century, 
it is found that the total val:se of the industrial products 
of the state was about one-fourth that of the agricul- 





*Tn 1814, an oil well was found near Caldwell, Ohio, but as the parties 
were hunting salt water, and not oil, the well was filled up. [Farmer's Cen- 
tennial History of Ohio, 1803-1903, 61]. 

“ Crevecoeur, Letters of an American Farmer, III, 394. 

* Phillips, Cutler Map of Ohio, 28. 
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tural products, a fact on which was based the statement 
made at the beginning of this article, that the typical 
Ohio citizen was four-fifths farmer and one-fifth manu- 
facturer. Many of the products were made directly 
on the farms. Others were produced in small com; 
munity buildings which hardly deserved the name of 
factories. Only a few were made in the organized 
workshop as we know it today. The chief products 
were flax, cotton and woolen goods, paper, silk, maple 
sugar, gunpowder, and whiskey. In 1820, cotton goods 
(in families) amounted to 56,072 yards, or $43,660, an 
average of about 76 cents a yard. Only two cotton fac- 
tories had been established on that date, but there were 
over ten thousand private looms, 768 spindles, and 
eighteen cording machines. Flaxen goods amounted to 
1,093,000 yards, or $425,149, an average of about forty 
cents a yard, all produced in private families. Woolen 
goods were produced to the extent of 93,074 yards, 
worth $1.20 a yard, or $112,485. But during this period 
only 10,000 pounds of material of any kind was pro- 
duced in mills, and that only in Hamilton and Ross 
Counties.” Flax, it will be noticed, was a crop of ex- 
treme importance at this time. “It was sown, cleaned, 
pulled, rotted, broken, swingled, hatcheled, spun, and 
woven in the home, made into linen for the household, 
and into summer garments for the men and boys.”” The 
fibre was also manufactured into paper. Flaxseed oil, 
to produce which four mills were in operation in 1820, 
was a valuable by-product for a great many years, until 
the coming of cottonseed oil caused a decline in its eco- 
nomic value. About four thousand gallons a year was 
* U.S. Census Office, Report of the Fourth Census, 115-120. 
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the usual production. Silk was not so important. Silk 
manufacturing companies were organized in Franklin, 
Portage, Belmont, and Montgomery Counties, and about 
1840, fifty thousand bushels of cocoons were raised an- 
nually in the valley of the Ohio. 

The other products were perhaps of considerably less 
value. In 1832 there were eight paper-mills in the 
Miami country, two of which were in Cincinnati. About 
$120,000 worth of writing and news-print paper were 
manufactured each year; 160 people were employed ; and 
the wages varied from $1.25 per week for girls to $6.50 
a week for able-bodied men. Six gunpowder mills man- 
ufactured 12,850 pounds, worth $7,350; this, of course, 
was a product in great demand during the early days 
of the settlements and apparently netted considerable 
profit. The manufacture of flour was an early industry, 
and in 1814 a nine-story steam flour-mill was erected in 
Cincinnati, so that, a year later, large quantities of flour 
and Indian meal were exported to the West Indies.” A 
glass factory was built in Cincinnati in 1815, and win- 
dow-glass and hollow-ware were produced in 1820. 
There, too, the manufacture of furniture began at an 
early date, and in 1815, mahogany was brought from 
Central America to be transformed into tables, chairs, 
and bureaus. Maple sugar appears to have been an 
exceedingly valuable product, also, and large quantities 
- of it were exported. According to the Census Report 
in 1820, it was made everywhere in Ohio, and the total 
value of the 3,023,806 pounds manufactured was $302,- 
280. And, last of all, whiskey was regarded as so much 
of a staple that 343 distilleries were in operation in 
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1832, and thirteen breweries, producing about 1,300,000 
gallons of liquors of various kinds, which seem to have 
been worth six hundred thousand dollars. 

But for the industrial development of a state like 
Ohio, mere discovery and exploitation of the natural 
resources is not sufficient. The goods manufactured 
must be transported; and materials necessary for the 
existence of an increasing population must be brought 
in. During the years from 1800 to 1840, four methods 
of transportation in and about Ohio were commenced 
and expanded; namely, highways, canals, rivers, and 
railroads. In practically no case did the development 
of these facilities begin in the State; they originated 
elsewhere, and found their way westward gradually. It 
was through these common carriers that new inhabi- 
tants were enabled to come to Ohio in such large num- 
bers; and, of course, with the trade which these same 
facilities brought, there came increased economic pros- 
perity for the State. 

Look first at the highways. The first great division 
of internal improvements, by which Ohio was opened 
to the outside world, was the system of highways cen- 
tering around the “National Road.” The first continu- 
ous road through the State was “Zane’s Trace,” com- 
mencing on the Ohio shore opposite Wheeling and pro- 
ceeding in a southwesterly direction to a point opposite 
Maysville, Kentucky, on the Ohio River. An overland 
route was needed because settlers had pushed up tribu- 
tary streams fifty miles from the Ohio, and these set- 
tlements must be connected by a great through highway 
in order to open up what was then the garden spot of 
the State. Zane’s Road, begun in 1796, became a prime 
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factor in the development of Ohio. It determined the 
location of homes, taverns, and villages. Where it 
crossed the Muskingum by ferry, Zanesville grew up, 
with Lancaster at the Hocking, and Chillicothe at the 
Scioto. Post-offices were soon established and in 1815, 
Ross County had 18,000 inhabitants, excelled only by 
the river county of Hamilton. 


With the growth of trade between the rapidly de- 
veloping agricultural west and the eastern markets, 
there appeared the great need for a well-built turnpike 
from the coast to this great storehouse in the interior. 
Washington had seen, as early as 1784, that the trade 
of this valuable western country was about to slip away 
down the river to the Spaniards. He at once advocated 
opening ways of communication as a “link in the chain 
of union.” For this reason, therefore, provision was 
made, when Ohio was admitted into the Union, that a 
five per cent fund, derived from the sale of public lands 
within the State, should be set aside for the building 
of roads. It was later decided that three per cent be 
used for common highways, and that the rest be em- 
ployed in the construction of a great national highway 
from tide-water to Ohio. By 1805 a considerable sum 
had already been accumulated for this enterprise. 
Routes were considered by a committee, the one from 
Cumberland to Wheeling was recommended, and Con- 
gress authorized this first road on a large scale. Work 
was commenced in 1811, and Ohio had accomplished its 
aim, for the pike was completed to the Ohio River at 
Wheeling in 1818. The land route was now complete, 
because of the connection with Zane’s Road, between 
the East and the fertile eastern Mississippi Valley. 
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Hosts of emigrants were en route toward the West. 
Cabins beside the Pike became taverns, villages became 
cities, as the tide of popul: ion moved forward. The 
Cumberland National Road became the “nation’s high- 
way.” 

Mail came in eight days from Baltimore before the 
road was opened; in 1832, it came by stage to Wheeling 
in forty-eight hours. In 1837, the government required 
by contract that the mail trip from Washington to Co- 
lumbus, by stage, be made in forty-five and a half hours, 
and to Wheeling in thirty hours. In 1835 stages left 
Columbus daily for Wheeling, Springfield, and Cincin- 
nati, while those going north made the trip to Cleveland 
and Sandusky every second day. Gates were placed and 
tolls were collected, wherewith to keep the road in re- 
pair. “So the network of highways was extending over 
the State and the facilities of stage-coach and tavern 
tended to promote travel and draw the State together 
as a unit. Mobility of population in the end was sure 
to modify the sectionalism that was inevitable as long 
as the settlements remained isolated.” *” 

A second means of communication lay in the canals. 
The effect of the Erie Canal, in the first place, was very 
great indeed. An entirely new population began to come 
from the North Atlantic States, and new commercial 
areas were opened up. This, in turn, stimulated the 
western states to open up the interior of the country by 
canals, in order that they might profit by the Erie water- 
way to the East.* With its relatively dense population, 
its proximity to the Erie Canal, the Lake front, the 





*® Chaddock, R. E., Ohio Before 1850, 20. 
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navigable Ohio, and the East in general, the State of 
Ohio could well afford to spend a considerable sum in 
the building of new canals. “The matter began to be agi- 
tated in 1819, but it was between 1825 and 1835 that 
the greatest development took place. The Miami Canal, 
66 miles long, connecting Cincinnati with Dayton, was 
commenced in 1826 and finished in 1833. In that year 
also, the Ohio Canal, 309 miles in length, was finished 
from Portsmouth, on the Ohio, to Cleveland. The en- 
tire system was finished in 1842, at a total cost of nearly 
fifteen million dollars. This comprehended 658 miles 
of canals proper, or 796 miles, if navigable slack water, 
feeders, side-cuts, and reservoirs be reckoned. The en- 
gineer was James Geddies of New York, who, in eight 
months in 1822, surveyed a distance amounting to nine 
hundred miles, with the purpose of finding a suitable 
route for the new waterways. Each of the two chief 
canals had a minimum breadth of forty feet, with a 
four-foot depth of water, although in many places on 
the Ohio Canal, both of these dimensions were exceeded. 

The business done during the first years of operation 
showed a tremendous increase over that of the previous 
decade. For a period of twenty-five years after 1830, 
45,000,000 bushels of wheat, 52,000,000 bushels of corn, 
16,000,000 barrels of flour, 50,000,000 bushels of coal, 
and 51,000,000 pounds of pork were exported from Ohio 
and 586,014,816 pounds of various kinds of merchandise 
passed inland.** In 1822 the total capital invested in 
manufactures was four million dollars; in 1850 it had 
grown to $28,000,000, with Hamilton, one of the canal 
counties, ranking first. The canals brought about the 
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early development of the salt supply in the counties in 
the southeastern part of the State, and permitted the 
opening of the coal mines by offering cheap transporta- 
tion. Iron manufacture was stimulated by the improved 
transportation which made it possible to secure the raw 
materials and ship cheaply the bulky products. And 
finally, the density of population in the canal counties 
in 1840, was forty-five per square mile, whereas in the 
rest of the State it was only thirty-seven. 

The canals, then, stimulated industry, developed the 
great resources of the State, increased the value of the 
land and property along their courses, and invited new 
capital. They lifted Ohio, as it were, into a new sphere. 
They opened to her farmers and merchants, the markets 
of the Ohio, the lakes, and New York. They opened 
intercourse with the northern and northwestern portions 
of the State, built up Cleveland, Toledo, Akron, and 
many lesser cities, thus tending to unite a long sepa- 
rated people as well as to make them prosperous. They 
brought a large accession of population and capital, and 
gave the State a name and character throughout the 
country of which her sons justly began to be proud. 
“For thirty years,” says Ryan,” “these waterways were 
the great controlling factor of increasing commerce, 
manufactures, and population. The newly found mar- 
kets for farm produce added fifty per cent. to their 
prices, enlarging the field of agriculture, and bringing 
wealth to the State by its extension.” 


Not of such vital interest as the canals, perhaps, but 
in close relation thereto, nevertheless, were the boats 
used in river transportation. The first flatboat, travel- 
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ing at three miles per hour, had sailed for New Orleans 
in 1782. It was one hundred feet long, eighteen feet 
wide, and eight feet deep, drawing four feet of water. 
The eight men of the crew manned the boat, during a 
trip that occupied three months in the beginning, but 
by 1840 had been reduced to only one. Corn, pork, pota- 
toes, and the inevitable whiskey were the articles trans- 
ported, though later on wheat, apples, crockery, glass, 
lumber, and particularly salt were carried. The first 
schoolhouse in Cincinnati came on a flatboat, and for 
fifty years this was the chief method of transportation 
on the river. In 1811 the first steamboat in western 
waters passed down the Ohio River. It was a “side- 
wheeler,” built at Pittsburgh by Nicholas J. Roosevelt 
of New York, an agent of Fulton, and was called the 
New Orleans. It passed Cincinnati on October 27, and 
came to Louisville on October 28. The Cincinnati news- 
paper, Liberty Hall, in its issue of Wednesday, October 
30, 1811, added a small note to its commercial and ship- 
ping news: 

“On Sunday last, the steamboat lately built at Pitts- 
burgh passed this town at 5 o’clock in the afternoon in 
fine stile [sic], going at the rate of about 10 or 12 miles 
an hour.” 


The water was too low to allow passage over the 
falls, so to prove that it could navigate against the cur- 
rent, the boat made several trips between Louisville and 
Cincinnati, until the water rose to a sufficient height. 
Then the New Orleans proceeded to Natchez, arriving 
there in December; subsequently it plied as a regular 
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packet between Natchez and New Orleans for several 
years. 

A number of other boats were built at Pittsburgh, 
the Comet, Aetna, and Vesuvius. Later they were con- 
structed at Brownsville, and finally at Cincinnati; in 
1826, it was estimated that there had been 233 steam- 
boats plying their trades in western waters, of which 
143 were still in existence. But the beginning of the 
steamboat trade for passengers and freight was a rec- 
ord of many disheartening circumstances. Contrary to 
what one might expect, for many years after the advent 
of the steamboat, the old and slow method of carrying 
freight on flatboats and keels increased, since it was 
cheaper and considered surer. This lack of confidence, 
however, was only one of the obstacles. The river bed 
was uneven, and dotted with dangerous snags, gravel 
and sand-bars, not to mention the falls at Louisville. 
Gradually, however, the river bed was cleared, and, after 
a long hard fight for a canal, one was eventually put 
through, and the river trade, still existing, traveled rap- 
idly to its zenith before the advent of railroads turned 
channels of trade in other directions. 

And so, last of all came the railroads. In 1832 there 
were 229 miles of road-bed in the United States. A 
charter was granted in 1832 for the building of a road 
from Dayton to Sandusky, a distance of 156 miles. The 
State loaned $200,000 and each county subscribed 
$25,000 to $60,000 to this enterprise.* In 1836 the 
Kalamazoo and Erie Railroad was completed. For a 
year this transportation line was operated by horse- 
power, but in 1837, railroad locomotives were intro- 
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duced, and in the same year, the United States mail was 
brought into Ohio by rail for the first time. In March, 
1837, the Legislature passed an act authorizing credit by 
the State to new railroad companies, an act soon popu- 
larly known as “plunder law.” It provided for a loan 
of credit to a corporation to the amount of half the 
money expended in actual construction, or in the pur- 
chase of lands for the use of the corporation, but it was 
construed to apply to the purchase of land for the pur- 
pose of speculation and even fraud. So it came about 
that, despite the obvious benefits to be derived from the 
construction of railroads there were many people who 
opposed their building and operation continually, and 
to whom even the word “railroad” was anathema. 
With the exploitation of the natural resources of 
Ohio, and the development of various aspects of the 
internal improvement system—highways, canals, river- 
boats, and railroads—came an increase in commerce, 
and a corresponding change in the character of the 
population. Exports of Ohio were sent to all corners 
of the globe, and products from all corners of the globe 
were sent into Ohio. Pork, wheat, corn and flour; coal 
and iron; manufactured goods of many kinds were 
shipped out. English goods, landing in New York, paid 
for the pork and wheat of the West. Furs came from 
the North, sugar and cotton from the South, leather and 
cloth from the East. ‘We feed our eastern brethren,” 
wrote one writer, in 1838,” “and they clothe us. This 
trade and commerce, this interchange of productions 
keep up a constant intercourse between men; render 
them active, enterprising and industrious; promote their 


* Atwater, C., History of the State of Ohio, 312. 
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health, comfort, and happiness. This constant inter- 
course is a bond of union, which may no one ever burst 
asunder. Mutual intercourse produces mutual depend- 
ence, mutual profit, and mutual friendship. May these 
forever be continued to us and our posterity, to our 
eastern brethren, and to their descendants.””’ When 1840 
dawned, the average citizen of Ohio was still primarily 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. But the growth of 
trade had stimulated intercourse and commerce to such 
an extent that he was no longer the isolated pioneer, 
existing with his family in his log cabin and recently 
cultivated farm, dependent on no one but himself for 
food, clothing, and pastime. Instead he was a compo- 
nent part of a community, linked together with his fel- 
lows by bonds of many kinds, self-sufficient only in a 
very limited sense, and on the whole, distinctly different 
from the settler of a generation before. He was a new 
citizen of Ohio. And Ohio had reached the market 
stage in her civilization, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM OF OHIO 





By Pror. F. R. AUMANN, Ohio State University. 





Before Statehood.—Any attempt to discuss the 
growth of the judicial system of this State would carry 
us back to the time when Ohio as a part of the North- 
west Territory was controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment. On July 13, 1787, the Congress of the United 
States passed the “Ordinance for the Government of the 
Territory of the United States Northwest of the River 
Ohio.” Although this government applied to the whole 
Northwest Territory, its first actual test was in the Ohio 
country. 

As provided for by the Ordinance, government was 
a rather simple affair. Executive power was vested in a 
governor ; judicial power in a general court, composed of 
three judges; and legislative power in the governor and 
judges, acting as a legislative council. The Ordinance 
also provided for the establishment of tribunals, inferior 
to the general court, and for the appointment of subordi- 
nate officers.’ 

The General Court merits immediate attention as it 
was the highest judicial tribunal in the Territory. It was 
composed of three judges, appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.* These judges 


“Burnet, Notes on the Early Settlement of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, (1847), p. 38 

* Prior to the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, the 
judges of the territory were appointed by Congress; but when that instru- 
ment became operative in 1787, they were appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. 
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were commissioned during good behavior and received 
a salary of $800, from the Treasury of the United 
States.’ Their judicial powers extended over the whole 
region northwest of the Ohio. The court thus consti- 
tuted was fixed at no certain place, and its process, civil 
and criminal, was returnable wheresoever it might be in 
the Territory. 


It was vested with original and appellate jurisdiction 
in all civil and criminal cases, and of capital cases. On 
questions of divorce and alimony, its jurisdiction was ex- 
clusive.* It was a strictly common law court and had no 
powers in chancery. It was authorized to revise and re- 
verse the decisions of all other tribunals in the Territory. 
It was held at Cincinnati, in March; at Marietta, in Oc- 
tober; and at Detroit,° and in the western counties, at 
such time in the year as the judges might designate.° 





*In general the judicial system of the territory was supported par- 
tially by the National Government and partially by assessments levied upon 
the counties. Its principal means of support, however, was a compre- 
hensive system of fees which were payable to every officer concerned with 
the administration of justice, from the judges of the General Court on 
down. For the details of this fee system see Randall and Ryan, History of 
Ohio, vol. V, p. 96. . 

* Under the Constitution of 1802, the Legislature dealt with this prob- 
lem. 

°“A reference to the map of the Territory, showing the relative posi- 
tion of the seats of justice of the different counties, as they were at that 
time, separated from each other by extensive tracts of wilderness; stretch- 
ing from a hundred and fifty to two hundred miles, without roads, bridges, 
or ferries, would lead to the opinion that the legal business of each county 
was done exclusively by those professional men who resided at its seat 
of justice. This, however, was not the case. From the year 1796, till the 
formation of the State Government in 1803, the bar of Hamilton County 
occasionally attended the General Court at Marietta, and at Detroit, and 
during the whole of that time, Mr. St. Clair, Mr. Symmes, and Mr. 
Burnett never missed a term in either of those counties.” Burnet, op. cit., 
pp. 64-65. 

*“The journeys of the Court and Bar to these remote places, through 
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The judicial business of the General Court was very 
light at first and the judges were largely occupied with 
their legislative duties. Acting in conjunction with the 
Governor,’ they constituted the legislative body of the 
young country. Needless to say, they had much to con- 
cern themselves with. This legislative council had no 
authority to enact new laws, but was authorized to adopt 
laws selected from the statutes of the original states. 
They were required to report all laws adopted, to Con- 
gress for its approval. If so approved they became the 
laws of the Territory. In a short time ten chapters of 
territorial laws were published.” As there was neither 
press nor printed in the Territory, they were issued in 
writing, certified by the governor and judges and circu- 
lated by copies.° 





a country in its primitive state were unavoidably attended with fatigue and 
exposure. They generally traveled with five or six in company, and with 
a pack-horse to transport such necessaries as their own horses could not 
conveniently carry, because no dependence could be placed on obtaining 
supplies on the route; although they frequently passed through Indian 
camps and villages, it was not safe to rely on’ them for assistance. . . . In 
consequence of the unimproved condition of the country, the routes followed 
by travellers were necessarily circuitous, and their progress slow. In pass- 
ing from one county-seat to another, they were generally from six to 
eight days in the wilderness. . . .” Burnet, op cit., p. 65. 

"In the absence of the Governor, the Secretary of the Territory 
served on this legislative council. 


*In October, 1787, the territorial government was organized. In the 


following summer Governor St. Clair and Judges Varnum and Parsons 
met at Marietta to legislate for the Territory. 

*“Those which were issued prior to January 1, 1792 were collected 
and printed that year at Philadelphia. A second volume of the laws pub- 
lished between July and December, 1792, was printed at Philadelphia in 
1794. In 1796, a third volume was printed by William Maxwell at Cin- 
cinnati, and hence styled the ‘Maxwell Code,’ probably the first book printed 
in the Northwest Territory. The fourth and last volume of the laws of 
the governor and the judges was printed at Cincinnati in 1798, by Edward 
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Some of the laws passed by the judges and the gov- 
ernor, as a legislative council, were of more than passing 
importance. Among this number is one establishing “A 
General Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace and 
County Courts of Common Pleas.” This act was passed 
on August 23, 1788.'° The Common Pleas Court con- 
sisted of from three to seven judges, for each county. In 
its own county this court had a general common law 
jurisdiction concurrent with the Supreme Court. The 
court of “General Quarter Sessions of the Peace’ con- 
sisted of a number of justices for each county. It hada 
limited criminal jurisdiction and held three terms a 
year.’ It was the primary court in territorial days. In 
it was lodged the entire jurisdiction of the county, local, 
legislative and judicial." The first court of this kind 
met on August 25, 1800, at Warren. This was the Court 





Freeman. The laws subsequently enacted by the territorial assembly made 
three additional volumes.” Rufus King, Ohio, First Fruits of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, pp. 237-238. 


* When settlements were made around Marietta in 1788, no provisions 
were made for courts. This situation became intolerable and the people 
assembled to devise a plan for their common safety. The result was: a 
code of by-laws were adopted; penalties were prescribed; and a court and 
jury system established. To these regulations all agreed, and each gave a 
solemn pledge to aid in carrying them into effect. This system was termi- 
nated shortly by the passage of the law establishing Common Pleas Courts, 
referred to supra. 


"For an interesting account of the earliest meetings of these courts, 
see David K. Watson, “The Early Judiciary, Early Laws and Bar of Ohio,” 
Ohio Arch. & Hist, Pub., Vol. Il, p. 145. 


“Its organization was very simple. A number of justices of the peace 
were appointed for each county. Five of this number designated by the 
governor, made up “the Quorum.” This body met three times a year at 
the seat of government. 
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of Quarter Sessions for Trumbull County, which com- 
prised nearly all of the Western Reserve.” 

Besides the Common Pleas Court and the Quarter 
Sessions Court, each county was provided with a Probate 
Court, possessing the usual probate jurisdiction. As 
there was no intermediate court established between the 
Common Pleas Court and the General Court,“ this last 
named court completed the judicial system of Ohio.” 

As time passed and the population increased, the need 
for more courts arose.” Whenever necessary the Gov- 
ernor organized new counties; in each of which, Courts 
of Common Pleas, and General Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace, vested with civil and criminal jurisdiction, were 
established.” Due to the rapid influx of settlers, the 





“In September, 1788, there was a meeting of Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions held at the Southeast Blockhouse in Washington County. There 
being no suits before the court it was adjourned sine die. The first meeting 
of a Common Pleas Court in the State was held the same day at the 
Northwest Blockhouse in Washington County. David K. Watson, op. cit., 
p. 145. 

“ However, a circuit court was held in various counties by one or 
more of the territorial judges for the trial of issues of fact joined in cases 
in the general court, or removed by appeal, or otherwise from the Courts 
of Common Pleas, in the counties or districts where the issues arose. 

*In 1795 some further changes in the judicial organization were made. 
An Orphan’s Court and a Surrogate Court was established. 

* By the year 1790, the business of the courts had grown to such an 
extent that an act was passed increasing the number of terms of the 
Common Pleas Court in each year from two to four, and the number of 
judges to not less than three nor more than seven. 

"The first working unit under the territorial system was the county 
instead of the township as in New England, or the parish, as in some parts 
of the South. The township, however, soon appeared in the Connecticut 
Western Reserve. The first two counties established were those of Wash- 
ington and Hamilton. Washington County comprised about half the terri- 
tory of Ohio and about half of the Western Reserve. For some time, 
however, this immense tract was served by a mere paper government; 
actual jurisdiction being exercised only in the more settled areas. 
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Territory was entitled to enter upon its second stage of 
government by 1798." The people were now permitted 
to have a Legislature of their own choosing and the Gen- 
eral Court was permitted to confine itself to its judicial 
duties. 

On September 23, 1799, the first Legislature met. Its 
second enactment regulated the admission and practice 
of attorneys and counsellors-at-law. On November 23, 
1801, the second and last Territorial Legislature met at 
Chillicothe. Shortly afterwards the demands for state- 
hood made by the inhabitants of the Eastern Division of 
the Northwest Territory (Ohio) proved successful. A 
convention was soon held, a constitution adopted, and on 
March 1, 1803, Ohio was admitted into the Union as a 
state. 


Summary.—The court system of the Territory, like 
the other branches of its government was not a complex 
affair. At the top of the system was the General Court 
composed of three judges. This court was concerned at 
first largely with non-judicial matters. When its legis- 
lative functions were detached, however, it worked hard, 
travelling from place to place on its judicial business. Be- 
low this court in the judicial hierarchy was the County 
Court of Common Pleas and the General Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions of the Peace. These courts, with the Pro- 





*In July, 1800, the Western Reserve was formed into Trumbull 
County; in December, 1800, Clermont and Fairfield Counties were estab- 
lished; and in September, 1801, Belmont County was established. Alto- 
gether, ten counties were established in territorial days to form the basis 
of the State of Ohio. The counties were Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Adams, Wayne, Ross, Trumbull, Clermont, Fairfield and Belmont. Annals 
of Congress, Sixth Congress, (1799-1801), p. 1498. 
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bate Courts and Orphan’s Courts and the Justices of the 
Peace constituted the simple court system of the Terri- 
tory. 

The Constitution of 1802.—The Convention which 
framed the first Constitution of Ohio met at Chillicothe 
on November 1, 1802. It was in actual session twenty- 
five days and cost the State $4,556.75." The Constitu- 
tion became operative without the formality of submit- 
ting it to the vote of the people. In the main it was a 
comparatively brief statement of basic principles. Some 
of its provisions, however, were altogether too specific.” 
The evils of putting specific details in the fundamental 
law of a young and growing commonwealth soon became 
obvious. The provision establishing the judiciary was 
particularly ill-adapted to conditions as events proved. 


By the terms of this provision the judicial power of 
the State both in law and equity, was vested in a Supreme 
Court, in courts of common pleas for each county, in jus- 
tices of the peace, and in such other courts as the Legis- 
lature might establish from time to time.” The Supreme 
Court was made up of three judges, chosen by the Legis- 
lature for seven years, “if so long they behave well.” 





*C. B. Galbreath, Constitutional Conventions of Ohio, 1911, p. 52. 
® Thomas Jefferson criticized the Ohio Convention severely for putting 


too much detail into the Constitution. He thought it was an excellent 
document, save for this defect. 


*From 1838 to 1853, a Superior and Commercial Court functioned 
at Cincinnati and from 1845 to 1853, a similar court was held in Cleveland. 
In both cases they were presided over by a judge chosen by the Legislature 
for seven years. 

“On March 1, 1803, the first General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio convened at Chillicothe. On April 15, it passed a general act for the 
Organization of the courts and abolishing those of the Territory. 
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Any two of the judges constituted a quorum, vested with 
such original and appellate jurisdiction as was directed 
by law. The Legislature was authorized to add a fourth 
judge after five years,” in which case the State might be 
divided into two circuits by the judges, within which any 
two of the judges might hold court. 


The Supreme Court was required by the Constitution 
to hold a term once a year in each county. This require- 
ment kept the judges on horseback half the year and com- 
pelled them to give opinions in frontier towns where no 
law books were available. As the same judges were not 
always present, a given point of law was sometimes set- 
tled differently in different counties. To remedy this evil 
the Legislature passed a law directing a special meeting, 
of all the judges of the Supreme Court, to be held at the 
seat of government, once a year, to consider and decide 
questions reserved in the counties, and sent up by order 





™In 1808, the Legislature added a fourth judge to the Supreme Court; 
in 1810, it reduced the number to three; in 1816, it again added a judge. 
The court continued to have that number till. February 9, 1852, when a 
new court under the Constitution of 1851, began work. There were thirty 
judges altogether under the old Constitution, which covered a period of 
forty-nine years. 


“This provision was the result of a controversy and compromise in 
the Constitutional Convention. When Chillicothe was chosen as the tem- 
porary seat of government, the delegates from some of the more populous 
counties, located at a distance from Chillicothe objected to a Supreme 
Court which would be held exclusively at the seat of government, with 
courts of Nisi prius, for the trial of issues of fact. They were unable 
to get the court located in one of their counties, so the unique plan of 
holding the Supreme Court in each county was adopted. Burnet, op. cit., 
p. 356; Debates, Ohio Convention, 1850, p. 597. 
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of the Court. Some of the confusion in the law was re- 
moved by this practice,” but not all of it.” 

As organized under this Constitution, the Supreme 
Court was largely a county court. It had original juris- 
diction in all civil cases in law or equity, above $1,000; 
appellate jurisdiction of all actions originally brought in 
the Common Pleas Court; and concurrent jurisdiction in 
the issuing of writs of error and certiorari. It could issue 
other necessary writs also. The judges of this court also 
had an extensive criminal jurisdiction. 

Next to the Supreme Court came the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. For the purposes of this court the State was 
divided into three Common Pleas circuits.** In each cir- 
cuit there was a president of the court, and in each 
county there were two or three associate judges.” The 





* In discussing this phase of the Supreme Court’s work, Jacob Burnet, 
who had close personal contact with its operations, said: “The indulgence 
of local pride, which led to this result, was truly unfortunate, and subjected 
the administration of justice to difficulties and embarrassments, the evil 
consequences of which cannot be estimated. None but the judges and 
members of the bar, can form an adequate idea of the hurry, confusion, 
and at the same time, delay, which has been caused in the administration of 
justice, by the anomalous plan resorted to, as a substitute for the system 
proposed, which was a Supreme Court at the seat of government, with 
Circuit Court powers.” Burnet, of. cit., p. 357. 

* During most of this time there were but four judges on the Supreme 
Court. When on circuit, two judges were required to constitute a quorum 
to do business. Sometimes these two disagreed on a point of law. In 
such an event, no decision could be made. In the same manner, when all 
four of the judges were together in Columbus holding their Court in 
Bank; if two were of one opinion, and two of another, on any question 
before them, no decision could take place. 

* After five years the Legislature was authorized to increase the 
number of judges and circuits. As the population increased and new 
counties were created, the number of circuits was increased. By 1851 
there were twenty circuits. 

*This system was adopted from Pennsylvania and was used in Ohio 
from April, 1803, to February, 1852. The president-judge of Common 
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Legislature appointed all of these officials for seven-year 
terms. The president and associate judges, any three of 
whom constituted a quorum, composed the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, which had common law and chancery juris- 
diction in all cases directed by law. Like the judges of 
the Supreme Court, the Common Pleas judges had com- 
plete criminal jurisdiction as prescribed by law. The 
terms of the Common Pleas Court were fixed by the 
Legislature. Three terms were held annually in each 
county.” The associate judges of the court, however, 
could hold special terms at any time. 

In addition to the Common Pleas Court the constitu- 
tion provided for the election of a number of justices of 





Pleas in each county was usually a lawyer; the associate judges not in- 
frequently were laymen. They were an important part of the court at all 
times and as a general thing transacted all business relating to an Orphan’s 
or Probate Court. Like the president-judge, they were elected by the 
Legislature for seven years. 

* Judge Moses M. Granger in describing the operation of this system 
said: “Every lawyer-judge travelled many hundreds of miles each year upon 
a circuit in which the best roads were very poor, and most of them almost 
impassable on wheels. The president-judge of the third (then the Eastern) 
Circuit, began at Warren, Trumbull County, on the second Tuesday in 
March, and ended at Zanesville, Muskingum County, as soon after the 
fourth Tuesday in December as the docket there would permit; but next, 
before going to Zanesville, he had to sit at Marietta. If you look at the 
map you can trace him from Warren in Trumbull via New Lisbon in 
Columbiana, Steubenville in Jefferson, St. Clairsville in Belmont, and 
Marietta in Washington, to Zanesville in Muskingum. Although the 
Ohio River bounded four of his counties, and a passage by boat was some- 
times had, the navigation was too irregular to be relied on. The president 
judges in the First and Second Circuits rode about equal distances. . . . Mem- 
bers of the county bar travelled with, or met, the judges and lodged with, 
or near, them during term. The saddle-bags carried Ohio Statutes, then 
small in bulk, Blackstone’s Commentaries; sometimes Coke or Littleton; 
Sometimes a volume or two of an English law or equity report; and a 
small “vade mecum” legal treatise, the name of which is now known to few 
of our profession.” Randall and Ryan, of. cit., Vol. V, pp. 114-115. 
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the peace in the township.*® Although no intermediate 


court was provided for by the Constitution of 1802, one 
was indirectly established in 1808 by the statute permit- 
ting the Supreme Court to divide the State into two dis- 
tricts for the purposes of its work. In each district two 
of the four judges held court and in each Common Pleas 
Circuit an extraordinary session was held.*’ At least 
three of the judges were required to be present at the 
hearing, to hear and determine cases reserved by the Su- 
preme Court held in the district. 

The effect of this law was to establish two branches 
of the Supreme Court, one the Supreme Court on Cir- 
cuit; the other, the Supreme Court in Bank. The cases 
which came before the Court in Bank were those in 
which the judges holding the court on the circuit differed 
on a question of law, or in which a new and difficult ques- 
tion of law arose, or where in the trial of a cause the 
judges were divided in opinion as to the admission or re- 
jection of testimony, and were unable for that reason to 
decide a motion for a new trial. This law was repealed 
on February 16, 1810. 

In 1823, the two divisions of the court were reéstab- 
lished, one of which was in effect an intermediate court. 
by the terms of this law all of the Supreme Court judges 
were required to meet annually in Columbus after the 
Circuit was over, to decide all questions arising on cir- 

”On February 4, 1804, the second General Assembly passed an act 
“regulating the duties of Justices of the Peace and Constables, in criminal 
and civil cases,” making their jurisdiction co-extensive with their counties 


in criminal matters, and with their township in civil causes. The forms 
prescribed are still used, with little, if any, change. 


"The counties of Warren, Ross, Fairfield, and Columbiana were the 
places of meeting. 
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cuit, which were reserved by the judges for decision in 
Columbus.” 

In 1831, this act was repealed and a new act “to es- 
tablish a Court in Bank and to regulate its practice” was 
passed. While substantially the same as the act of 1823 
there was one important difference. Not only were the 
judges on circuit permitted to reserve questions for the 
Court in Bank, but parties before the court were also 
given the right to have all questions on which the judges 
were divided, reserved for the Court in Bank. The pro- 
visions of the Acts of 1808 and 1823 were combined in 
the establishment of a quasi-intermediate court and in 
granting parties the privilege of an appeal to the Court 
in Bank. The annual meetings of the Court in Bank un- 
der this new law were also held at Columbus.” From 

* Clement Vallandigham in discussing this plan said: “To avoid the 
consequences of a division among the judges upon the circuit, and to 
secure something like uniformity and weight in their decisions, the Legis- 
lature, some years ago, devised an annual session of all the judges, to wit: 
four, at Columbus, to compose what is called a Court in Bank. . . . Four 
judges composing the court, the same quality of division may arise, with 
this super-added evil, that two upon a side instead of one, stand arrayed 
against each other, while the unfortunate litigants, meantime, after years 
of litigation, at the cost, perhaps, of half their fortunes, are compelled 
at last, either to arbitrate their disputes, or to wait till the expiration of 
the term of service of one of the judges, or perchance his death, or what is 
still less probable, his resignation . . . for ‘few die and none resign’. . . 
may afford a chance for a rehearing of the cause, and another division of 
opinion to be terminated, or protracted it may be, after the same fashion.” 
“Remarks of Mr. Vallandigham of Columbiana in the House of Representa- 
tives of Ohio on January 16, 1847,” The New Constitution, 1849, p. 196. 

“Mr. Vallandigham gives us a picture of the plan in action:... This 
court convenes in the month of December. So that these same judges, 
after nine long months of session as a Supreme Court, and of fatigue and 
travel and mental harassment ... are hurried away in a whirlwind of judicial 
activity, to find themselves transformed suddenly into a Court in Bank, 
with one hundred and half as many cases more, to sit just four weeks, 
for the purpose of revising their own decisions, made in . . . the course of 
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1831 till the new constitution was adopted in 1851, the 
Supreme Court held its sessions in the circuit and in bank 
in accordance with this law. 


From the foregoing description we can gather some 
impression of the general features of the judicial system 
of Ohio between 1802 and 1851. The practical results 
of this form of organization we shall have occasion to 
examine more carefully in due order. 


Summary.—The Constitution of 1802 provided for 
a supreme court of three members; which number could 
be increased to four after 1807. The judges had orig- 
inal and appellate jurisdiction in common law and chan- 
cery, as directed by law; conserved the peace throughout 





nine months . . . Fatigued and exhausted by their labors, beyond en- 
durance, the judges of the Supreme Court are convened at the very 
close of their labors, and without a moment’s respite, to begin the in- 
vestigation of a hundred and fifty cases, enveloped amid a mass of 
written or printed arguments . . . Now I beg to know, sir, if it be within 
the limits of possibility to obtain, in such a condition of things, such 
decisions as alone become the oracles in the last resort, of the law? Who 
that has spent a moment in reflecting upon the nature and effect of judi- 
cial adjudications, but must know that they ought to be the work of leisure 
and deliberation, and pronounced upon a full knowledge only, of the 
law and the facts ;—since, if by an unjust decision, my property, my liberty, 
or my life is taken away, the consequences are none the less calamitous to 
me, that if they had been brought about by the arm of despotism ... But 
upon the circuit, there is neither time nor opportunity for the acquisition 
of this knowledge, and in Bank, the case is, perhaps, worse.” The New 
Constitution, p. 196. 


“Tt might be of interest to note at this point that Ohio made no 
provision for publishing reports of cases decided in her courts until about 
1824. The first official volume,—First Hammond (Ohio) Reports,—pub- 
lished in 1824, begins with a case decided on the circuit in August, 1821, 
and contains only a few cases decided prior to the December term, 1823. 
However, Benjamin Tappan, president-judge of the Fifth Circuit from 1816 
to 1823, later published a small volume, referred to in the Ohio Digests 
as “Tappan’s Report.” See remarks by Judge Moses M. Granger, Randall 
and Ryan, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 117. 
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the State and held court once a year in each county. Pro- 
vision was also made for courts of common pleas. The 
State was divided into three circuits, with a president- 
judge in each. Not more than three nor less than two 
associate judges were chosen in each county. A presi- 
dent and not less than two associate judges constituted 
a quorum for the transaction of business in the common 
pleas court. Justices of the peace were selected for the 
townships and in the towns and cities the mayors were 
vested with the judicial functions of a justice of the 
peace. All judges were chosen by the Legislature, 
and the road to judicial preferment was not infrequently 
through that body.*® During this time serious conflicts 
between the judiciary and the Legislature terminated 
successfully for the judiciary and its coordinate position 


in the government of Ohio was recognized from this time 
on. 


Dissatisfaction with the Court System under the 
Constitution of 1802.—The population rapidly increased 
during this period and the courts were soon behind in 
their work. It became apparent that the judicial article 
in the Constitution of 1802 was poorly drawn.” 

In 1809 Governor Huntington found it necessary to 
call attention to some of the defects in the system and to 
urge their remedy.*’ Governor Worthington in 1817 
suggested calling a constitutional convention to correct 
matters. In 1818, Governor Brown renewed the sugges- 
tion, and in 1819, in his annual message to the Legis- 





* Chase, Statutes of Ohio, I, p. 33. 

” Thomas Jefferson criticized this article as the weakest provision 
in the whole Constitution. 

* House Journal (1808-1809), pp. 196-199. 
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lature strongly urged a complete revision of the judicial 
system. The proposal made to call a constitutional con- 
vention in 1819, was decisively defeated by the people. 
The chief criticism made of the court system was di- 
rected to the Supreme Court. It was not confined to that 
court, however, as the arrangement of the Common 
Pleas Court proved to be expensive and inconvenient as 
well.” The requirement that there should be at least two 
associate judges in each county, insured the presence of 
a layman on the court. This was opposed by many mem- 
bers of the bar. It was also the opinion of the bar, gen- 
erally, that the judges of the Supreme Court, and the 
Presidents of the Courts of Common Pleas, ought te 
have been appointed during good behaviour. ‘Serious 
fears were entertained that the short term of their office 
would lead to a want of stability and uniformity in deci- 
sion; and might bring them under the influence of lead- 
ing political men. . . . Fears were also entertained, that 
in the time of high party excitement, judges would be 
selected, rather for their political opinions, than their 


29 


legal acquirements.’”™ 


28 Dp 


surnet, op. cit., pp. 357-368. 

*“Having pointed out briefly, the two great opposite evils of our 
system, namely, haste and delay, as exhibited in the Supreme Court, | 
pass to the Common Pleas. And here it need hardly be remarked, that not 
a few of the evils spoken of flow necessarily from the organization ot 
these courts also . . . to them in the first resort is committed almost tho 
entire mass of judicial business in the State, both at law and in chancery; 
requiring, therefore, in the judges of these courts, an extent of ability 
and learning, and of aptitude for the office of judge, which is given chiefly 
to the Mansfields, the Eldons, and the Marshalls of this profession to boast 
of. The great fault then, of the Common Pleas, consists in the constitutional 
necessity for having not less than two associate judges for each court. 
Usually there are three, and these are almost always men of no lega! 
knowledge or education whatever—frequently of no knowledge or educ* 
tion at all, and who are rarely consulted upon law points, or if consultcd, 


Vol. XLI—14. 
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When the proposed constitutional convention was re- 
jected in 1819, the great majority of the people were 
strangely apathetic in the matter. Most of them had 
little occasion to go to the higher courts. Consequently 
they were little concerned with the imperfections of its 
organization, or the inadequacy of its achievement. If 
the people at large were indifferent, those who had busi- 
ness with the courts were not, and an insistent movement 
to reorganize the courts was instituted.” 

In 1841, a series of communications appeared in the 
Ohio Statesman from the pen of Thomas L. Hamer, a 
well-known lawyer, urging a constitutional convention to 
reform the judiciary. This aroused interest in the sub- 
ject which was discussed with renewed hope in private 
circles and by members of the bar, until the legislative 
session of 1843-1844, when Governor Shannon in his 
message to the General Assembly, urged upon that body 
the proposition of submitting to the people the question 





(and then only for form’s sake,) acquiesce readily in the opinion of the 
presiding judge. . . ., | have seen associates now and then, whose natural 
dignity and good sense, made them in all but the forms and niceties of 
the law, an overmatch for the lawyer who had been elevated, unhappily to 
a seat upon the bench. But these are exceptions, and even if they were 
found in every court, they could not make the system much the less 
defective. For of what use are these men, not learned in the law? except 
indeed, in the mere formal business of probate and administration, or in 
the granting of licenses to keep tavern. At best they are but an un- 
necessary incumbrance, and if erected into an Orphan’s Court, with the 
powers now exercised chiefly by them in the Common Pleas, apart from 
the president judge, might very easily and to much advantage, be dis- 
pensed with.” Speech of Clement Vallandigham on “Judicial System of 
Ohio” before Legislature, January 16, 1847, The New Constitution, p. 197. 

“ At that time the State had not ventured upon her internal improve- 
ments program, including a system which drained the treasury and threat- 
ened bankruptcy. Consequently the people did not feel the urgent necessity 
of calling a constitutional convention in 1819, as they did some years after- 
wards. 
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of calling a constitutional convention for the purposes 
of correcting the evils of the judicial system. “The only 
defect in the Constitution as applicable to our present 
condition,” he said, “which. . . .could justify a call of 
a convention to alter or amend it, consists in the defective 
organization of our judicial system and a total inability 
of our Supreme Court, under the existing form of the 
Constitution, to transact the mass of business brought 
before it.” 


Governor Shannon thought that it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove that the existing organization of the Su- 
preme Court made it the most expensive judicial system 
in the country. “The amount of costs,” he said, “that 
are annually thrown upon litigants by reason of the con- 
tinuance of causes for the want of time to try them, 
would, in the aggregate, far exceed the amount paid in 
any state in this Union to maintain its entire judicial 
system. It is not only an expensive system,” he con- 
tinued, “but, in its practical bearings, produces, in most 
cases, a delay, and in many, almost a denial of the ad- 
ministration of justice.” 





“In explaining his reasons for criticising the judicial organization 
established under the Constitution of 1802, Governor Shannon said: “The 
Constitution limits the number of judges of the Supreme Court to four, 
and requires two to constitute a quorum to do business, and directs that 
the Supreme Court shall be held once a year in each county in this State. 

. . The statute has given to this tribunal an extensive original and ap- 
pellate jurisdiction; the consequence is, it has become so loaded down 
with business as to render it impossible for the judges, with all their 
known industry and talents, to dispose of it in a manner satisfactory to 
themselves, or with due regard to the legal rights of parties. They are 
forced to continue causes after they have been prepared by the parties 
for trial, for the want of time to hear them; thus throwing on one or the 
other party a heavy bill of costs, which might be entirely avoided under 
a judicial system differently organized.” The New Constitution, p. 74. 
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The truth of the matter is that the State of Ohio had 
ougrown its judicial system. When it was established in 
1802 it was adequate to the wants of the people. Rap- 
idly changing conditions made it inadequate. When the 
Constitution of 1802 was adopted there were but nine 
counties in the State, with a population of less than fifty 
thousand. When Governor Shannon spoke in December, 
1843, there were seventy-nine counties in the State,” con- 
taining a population of almost two millions. Trade, com- 
merce, manufacturing, and wealth in the State had in- 
creased in like ratio.” 

By 1847 a fairly definite feeling had arisen in the 
State that judicial reforms should be made and without 
further delay. Mr. Clement Vallandigham of Civil War 
fame voiced the sentiment of the bar and press of the 
State in a speech made before the House of Representa- 
tives at Columbus on January 16, 1847. In a lengthy 
disquisition permeated with the flowing rhetoric of the 
time, he pointed to the evils of the existing system and 
made recommendations for a number of changes, includ- 
ing popular election of judges, which was then having a 
great vogue.“ 





“In each of which the Supreme Court was required to hold an annual 
session. 

“Compare statements of Governor Shannon in 1843 and Clement 
Vallandigham in 1847 in this regard. The New Constitution, pp. 74 and 194. 

““Now the number of counties—and they are rapidly increasing— 
is eighty-two; so that those four judges are required to hold no less than 
eighty-two separate courts in each and every year, flying for that purpose 
over the whole vast territory of Ohio. Only think, sir, of your Supreme 
Court, the last depository of the tremendous powers and possibilities of 
the judiciary, turned into a flying express and running a tilt against the 
wind on a trial of speed; today at Cleveland on the lake, tomorrow in 
Cincinnati.” “Remarks of Mr. Vallandigham of Columbiana,” The New 
Constitution, pp. 195-202. The New Constitution was a volume published 
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The Constitution of 1851.—As the century neared its 
half-way mark the movement for judicial change was 
supplemented by a growing demand for a complete con- 
stitutional revision. A number of factors contributed to 
this movement. This was a period of general unrest 
throughout the world. In 1848, revolutionary stirrings 
were felt in different parts of Europe where vigorous 
attempts were made by the people to throw off some of 
the political and social restrictions under which they la- 
bored. At home a condition of ferment existed but from 
different causes. These were “boom days” in the United 
States, particularly in the newer regions where a period 
of tremendous growth was in progress.” 

In Ohio, roads had been hewn out of the forests; 
navigable streams improved; a state system of canals 
inaugurated. In the ’thirties and forties a vast system 
of public improvements was carried on. The State sub- 
scribed for stock in railroads, turnpikes, plank roads and 
private canals. The canals of the State cost over fifteen 
millions of dollars. While this far-flung system of in- 
ternal improvements quickened the development of the 
State, it brought with it a burden of debt. The State 
owed nearly twenty millions of dollars, the interest of 
which almost a million dollars a year, was paid to foreign 





by Samuel Medary for the purpose of developing public sentiment for a 
constitutional change; expounding the evils of the old system; and sug- 
gesting plans for a new one. 

“In 1800, the population of the Northwest Territory, including the 
present states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and a por- 
tion of Minnesota, was only 45,365. The census of 1810 showed for Ohio 
alone a population of 230,760, a tremendous increase. The following 
decades continued to show a substantial growth. The population of Ohio 
in 1820 was 581,295; in 1830, 937,903; in 1840, 1,519,467; in 1850, 1,980,329. 
C. B. Galbreath, op. cit., p. 14. 
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bondholders and foreign creditors. Despite this fact, the 
State was fairly bursting with energy. Between 1840 
and 1850, (the “fabulous ’forties’’) business and com- 
merce flourished. The discovery of gold in California 
served further to stimulate business. 

With everything growing, conditions on all sides con- 
tributed to the feeling that a change and enlargement of 
the organic law was necessary. Favoring such a change 
were: (1) those who believed that there should be some 
limitation placed on the power of the State to incur state 
debts; (2) those who believed that the power of the 
Legislature in this matter as well as other matters should 
be definitely curbed; (3) those who believed that the ex- 
isting judicial system could be materially improved; (4) 
those who believed that all officers, legislative, judicial 
and executive should be elected directly by the people; 
(5) those who believed that biennial instead of annual 
sessions of the General Assembly would better serve the 
interests of the State and at less expense. The greatest, 
single source of dissatisfaction, however, was with the 
provisions relating to the judiciary. 

The net result of this general agitation was a new 
Constitution. The second Constitutional Convention of 
Ohio, which framed it, was composed of 108 delegates. 
It met in Columbus May 6, 1850, and recessed July 9, 





“ During this period no less than four states of the Old Northwest 
found it necessary to revise their Constitutions. In 1848, Illinois led the 
way, Overhauling her Constitution of 1818 in vigorous fashion. The situa- 
tion there was quite similar to the one in Ohio. The State was heavily in 
debt due to its unfortunate banking experience and internal improvement 
schemes. The Legislature was blamed for much of this. Distrust of the 
Legislature resulted in limitations on that branch in practically all of the 
constitutions adopted during this period. In 1850, Indiana and Michigan 
followed Illinois in establishing new constitutions. 
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1850. On December 2, 1850, it reconvened in Cincinnati 
and adjourned March 10, 1851. It was in actual session 
135 days and cost the State $95,464.29." 

Some radical changes in the organization of the 
courts resulted. The new Constitution vested the judicial 
power of the State in a Supreme Court, in District 
Courts, Courts of Common Pleas, Courts of Probate, 
Justices of the Peace, and in such other courts inferior 
to the Supreme Court, in one or more counties, as the 
Legislature might from time to time establish. 

Popular election of Supreme Court judges supplanted 
election by the Legislature. The number of judges was 
fixed at five, a majority of whom constituted a quorum. 
The term was fixed at no less than five years. The en- 
tire Supreme Court were required to hold a term begin- 
ning each year in January at the State Capital. In each 
county, each year, one judge of the Supreme Court with 
the Common Pleas judges of the district, held one term 
of a “District Court” which took the place of the old 
“Supreme Court on the Circuit.” 

The Common Pleas Court remained the central 
agency in performing the judicial business of the State. 
By the terms of the new Constitution, the State was di- 
vided into nine common pleas districts, and each district 
into three judicial subdivisons. The voters in each sub- 
division elected for five years a common pleas judge. The 
judges of each district meeting together, fixed the annual 
calendar for three terms of court for each county in 
their district, and held court separately in the counties 
of their respective subdivisions. The jurisdiction of the 
court was limited to the county in which it was in session, 

“ Randall and Ryan, op cit., Vol. IV, pp. 103-116. 
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and was both civil and criminal in nature. It had orig- 
inal jurisdiction in civil cases involving a sum of more 
than $100, and also in criminal cases. Its appellate juris- 
diction extended to all cases carried up from the probate 
or other lower courts. The Legislature was authorized 
to increase, diminish, or change the number of common 
pleas districts, or its subdivisions, or the number of 
judges in a district,” or establish other courts.” A two- 
thirds vote of each house was required for activity of 
this kind. 

Under the Constitution of 1802, probate matters 
were disposed of by the judges of the common pleas 
courts. Under the new Constitution, provision was made 
for a separate probate court.”” This Court had jurisdic- 
tion over the estates of deceased persons; it probated 
wills; appointed administrators, executors and guard- 
ians, and examined their accounts. It aso settled the ac- 
counts of insolvent debtors and authorized the commit- 
ment of insane persons to places of safe-keeping.” 

The justices of the peace continued to function under 
the new Constitution as before. In the towns and cities 
they were supplemented by the mayor’s courts and police 





“In Hamilton County, the Superior Court established in 1854 was 
supplementary to the Common Pleas Court. 

“As time passed changes were made. Eventually Hamilton County 
was organized into a separate district. 

“Insolvency courts were afterwards created by the Legislature under 
this provision for Cuyahoga and Franklin Counties. 

"The Courts of Insolvency created for Hamilton and Cuyahoga 
Counties, were authorized to relieve the Probate Court in a few matters. 

“That the administration of the new Probate Court did not prove 
altogether satisfactory may be inferred from the debates on this subject 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1873. The fee system was particularly 
criticized. Debates Ohio Convention, (1873) Vol. I, pp. 630-635 et seq. 
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courts.” As time passed, further changes in the judicial 
system became necessary. Two branches of the system 
in particular, as provided for by the Constitution of 
1851, proved unsatisfactory. The two branches in ques- 
tion were the District Court and the Supreme Court.” 
The District Courts, as noted, were composed of the 
Common Pleas judges of the respective districts and one 
of the Supreme Court judges, any three of whom formed 
a quorum. They were required to hold at least one term 
in each county of the district annually. They were given 
original jurisdiction in quo warranto, mandamus, habeas 
corpus and procedendo, the same as the Supreme Court, 
and such appellate jurisdiction as the Legislature might 





* Cleveland set up such a Court in 1853. A number of special courts 
were also set up about this time. In 1854, a Superior Court was estab- 
lished. It was made up of three judges, elected for five years. In 1856, 
a Superior Court for Montgomery County was established. This Court, 
which lasted until 1886, had one judge elected by the people of that county, 
for five years. In 1857, a similar Court was created for Franklin County. 
This Court continued to function until 1865. From 1852 to 1854, a judge 
elected by the voters of Hamilton County, held the Criminal Court for 
that county. 

“Sherlock Andrews discussing this situation in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1873, remarked: “And now, sir, what are the difficulties, 
which we have experienced under the old Constitution? What is the posi- 
tion of the judicial business of the State of Ohio today, which we have 
been compelled to look in the face? Why, sir, we find our Supreme Court, 
with a docket of more than four hundred cases undisposed of at this hour; 
with a general docket at the beginning of their last term of 537 cases, 
and some 230 cases upon their motion docket; and now when their work 
for the year is done, after they have faithfully and unremittingly labored 
here, from the first of December until the last of June, when they ad- 
journed, we find there are more than 400 cases on the general docket, and 
some 150 upon the motion docket, undisposed of. What is the cause of 
all this? What is the difficulty? How does it happen that this vast 
accumulation of the business of the State has been brought about? . 
Why, every case that went to the District Court simply rested there . 


and then travelled on to the Supreme Court.” Debates, Ohio Convention, 
(1871), Vol. I, p. 622, 
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provide. Suits pending in the Supreme Court in Bank 
were transferred to the Supreme Court, and the District 
Courts in their respective counties were the successors 
of the “Supreme Court on Circuit” and took over all the 
cases pending in that court. 

On February 19, 1852, an act was passed which had 
considerable effect on the jurisdiction of the District 
Court. This measure provided that when an important 
or difficult question should arise in a proceeding in the 
District Court of a county, the judges of that court, or 
the judge of the Supreme Court sitting in that court, 
might, on motion of either party cause the question to 
be reserved and sent to the Supreme Court for its deci- 
sion. for District Court purposes, the State was divided 
into five judicial districts, and it was provided that the 
Supreme Court judge present at the sessions of the Dis- 
trict Court should preside. This act gave the District 
Court an extensive jurisdiction and strengthened it gen- 
erally.” 

In 1858, the right of appeal to the District Court was 
limited so it could only be taken from final judgments, 
orders, or decrees in civil actions where the parties did 
not have a right to trial by jury. The same act provided 
that a Common Pleas judge who had decided a case in a 





“It was given power to issue writs of error, certiorari, supersedcas, 
ne exeat, and all other writs not specially provided for by statute, when- 
ever necessary. It was also given appellate jurisdiction from the Common 
Pieas Court in all civil cases over $100.00 in which that court had original 
jurisdiction. Appeals in the District Court were decided in the same man- 
ner as though it had original jurisdiction of the case and upon the same 
pleadings, unless amendments were permitted for good cause. A judgment 
rendered, or a final order made, by the Court of Common Pleas, Superior 
Court of Cleveland, or Superior or Commercial Courts of Cincinnati might 
be reversed, vacated, or modified by the District Court for errors appear- 
ing on the record. 
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Common Pleas Court should not review his own case on 
error, or otherwise in the District Court, when there was 
a quorum in the District Court without him. 

As time passed the business of the Supreme Court 
sitting “in bank” at the State Capital increased rapidly, 
requiring the services of its judges during the greater 
part of the year. It simply had tuo much to do at the 
Capital to permit it to go out on the circuit. Relief meas- 
ures were demanded. In 1865, an act was passed by the 
Legislature, exempting the judges of the Supreme Court 
from duty in the District Court during that year. In 
1869, the Supreme Court decided that a District Court 
held by three Common Pleas judges sitting without a 
Supreme Court judge was a valid court.” In 1870, an- 
other act was passed making it optional for the Supreme 


Court to attend District Court sessions during that year. 


This system was far from satisfactory. Respect for 
the decisions of the District Court was considerably les- 
sened by the absence of the Supreme Court judges, and 
the Court came to be looked upon as a mere stopping- 
place on the way to the Supreme Court.” A considerable 
hardship was worked on the common pleas judges as 
well, inasmuch as they were required to hold the District 
Court in addition to their regular duties, with no addi- 
tional compensation. The sessions of the District Court 
became short, so short, in fact, that the judges were un- 
able to give the time necessary for a satisfactory exami- 
nation of a case. 





“ King v. Safford, 19 Ohio Rep., 587 (1869). 

* Address of Rufus P. Ranney before the First Convention of the 
Ohio State Bar Association at Cleveland, Ohio on July 8, 9, 1880. Ohio 
State Bar Assoc. Reps. (188), p. 66. 
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In 1877, a constitutional amendment was submitted 
to the people, providing for an independent District 
Court, composed of certain Common Pleas judges, de- 
voting their full time to this work. This proposal was 
defeated by the people. In 1878, an act was passed au- 
thorizing the Supreme Court, or a majority of that body, 
to designate three Common Pleas judges in each district 
to hold the District Court of that district. These judges 
were exempted from their regular duties as Common 
Pleas judges. This act, however, was immediately de- 
clared unconstitutional.” 

On July 8, 1880, the State Bar Association was 
formed at Cleveland. In discussing plans for improving 
the administration of justice in Ohio, the District Court 
came in for much criticism.” A committee was appointed 
to study the matter.*’ At the December meeting of the 





“In the Matter of the Appointment of Judges to hold District Court, 
34 Ohio State, 431 (1878). 


” Report of the First Convention of the Ohio State Bar Ass’n., pp. 
33, 30. 

“Rufus P. Ranney, the first President of the Bar Association, was 
among those who criticized the District Court. Judge Ranney was one of 
the ablest jurists in the State. He was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention in 1851, and was one of the first judges to serve on the Supreme 
Court, after the adoption of the Constitution of 1851. In view of his wide 
experience his words deserve consideration. Among other things, he said: 
“The framers of our judicial system created an intermediate Appellate 
Court, called the District Court, but they never contemplated that that 
court was going to be held exclusively by the very men who had decided 
the cases in the first instance; that they were going to turn reviewers 
of themselves. It was an essential feature of this system, without which 
it could never have passed the Convention, that a judge of the Supreme 
Court, with his knowledge and weight of character, should forever pre- 
side in that Appellate Court. What have we realized for years past in 
practice? That Court is held by the judges that decide in the first in- 
stance, the Common Pleas judges—doing as well as they can, I admit, 
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Association held at Columbus, this committee reported 
in the form of an amendment to the judicial article of 
the Constitution. This plan provided for the abolition 
of the District Court; for increasing the number of Su- 
preme Court judges to nine; for the holding of one term 
in each year of that court at the seat of government ; and 
for special terms of the Supreme Court to be held by not 
less than two judges in each county of the State at least 
once in each year. This plan had the effect of reéstab- 
lishing the judicial article of the Constitution of 1802.” 
It was adopted by the association which presented it to 
the next Legislature but with no success. At the To- 
ledo meeting in July, 1880, the question was referred 
back to the Committee for further consideration. After 
some study a new amendment was suggested.”* This 
proposal was made at Cincinnati in 1882." It was pre- 
sented to the Legislature in due time and in 1883, that 
body adopted a joint resolution submitting this propo- 





but in no wise meeting the public expectation of an Appellate Court to 
put an end to controversies. The consequence is that cases finding their 
way into that court go there simply as a stopping place . . . to be 
crowded into the Supreme Court. What is the consequence then? <A docket 
lying by of 700 or 800 cases undecided, the last of which there is no hope 
can ever be reached and finally determined, short of six or seven years 
from this time.” Report of the First Annual Convention of the Ohio State 
Bar Ass'n., July &, 9, 1880, Cleveland, Ohio, p. 66. 

“The details of the plan can be found in the “Report of the Com- 
mittee on Judicial Administration and Legal Reform” made through Durbin 
Ward, its chairman. Jbid. Adjourned meeting, Dec. 28, 29, 1880, p. 13. 

““Report of the Committee on Judicial Administration and Legal Re- 
form,” /bid., July 20, 1881, Toledo, Ohio. 

“Ohio State Bar Assoc. Third Annual Convention. Rept., Dec. 27, 
28, 1882. 

“Mr. M. A. Daugherty, in behalf of the Franklin County Bar Assoc., 
introduced a substitute measure. 
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sition to the people. It was adopted and became Secs. 
I, II and III of Art. IV of the Constitution.” 

The net result of this amendment was to establish 
an independent, intermediate court called the Circuit 
Court which was given the same original jurisdiction 
as the Supreme Court and such appellate jurisdiction 
as might be provided for by law. The Legislature was 
also empowered to organize the Supreme Court into 





“Mr. C. B. Galbreath in discussing the ease with which the amend- 
ment was adopted, says: “The amendment was but little discussed in the 
campaign of 1883. Popular interests centered in two other amendments, 
relating to the prohibition and regulation of the liquor traffic, and yet 
the amendment relating to the judiciary carried easily, while those relating 
to the liquor traffic failed. The following extract from an editorial in 
the Ohio State Journal explains why the judiciary amendment had such 
“plain sailing’: “The constitutional amendment proposing a change in 
the State judiciary has had pretty plain sailing thus far, and arrangements 
having been made whereby ‘Judicial Amendment, Yes,’ appears on the 
ticket of both parties, it will doubtless be adopted. The State Bar Asso- 
ciation, after a discussion of the proposed measure, decided to adopt it 
and advocate it, and lawyers generally have pronounced in favor of it, 
as far as they have taken any position at all in regard to it. 

This reveals the plan to catch the indifferent and uninformed voter 
at an election, before the modified Australian system was adopted. In- 
stead of writing on the ballot 

Judicial Amendment, Yes 

Judicial Amendment, No 
and permitting the voter to express his preference by striking out one of 
the two, by mutual arrangement the political parties placed on each ballot 

Judicial Amendment, Yes. 

For obvious reasons, this plan was about as effective as that authorized by 
the Longworth act. The scheme was exposed and denounced by the vene- 
rable Judge Rufus P. Ranney in a letter to the Cleveland Leader a few 
days before the election. ... 

The revelation of the clever arrangement of the political leaders did 
not affect the result of the election, and the judicial amendment easily pre- 
vailed. .. .” C, B. Galbreath, History of Ohio, (1925), v. II, pp. 91-92. 
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divisions.” Sec. II of Art. IV, providing a five-year 
term for Supreme Court judges was also annulled.” 

On April 14, 1884, the Legislature passed an act 
dividing the State into Circuits and organizing the Cir- 
cuit Courts. Seven Circuits were established.” In 
each circuit three judges were elected for six-year 





* A majority of the judges sitting as an undivided court could decide 
cases and pronounce opinions that should be accepted as the expression of 
the court. In deciding cases heard by a division of the court, the opinion 
was required to be unanimous. In cases of a divided sentiment the question 
was referred to the whole court, which also had the exclusive consideration 
of questions involving the constitutionality of an act of the Legislature, or 
an act of Congress. 

* This amendment was criticized by Judge Rufus P. Ranney on the 
ground that it destroyed the independent position of the Supreme Court, as 
well as the courts it created. “Among the most effectual means of securing 
this independence,” he said, “a fixed term and compensation have always 
been regarded as indispensable, while in the scheme proposed everything is 
set afloat and the Legislature is at liberty to make the terms of the supreme 
judges five years or twenty, the circuit judges one year or twenty as they 
see fit or the exigencies of political parties require.” 

The Legislature, however, did not abuse the power conferred on it 
and the judicial system was made so flexible that it could be adjusted to 
meet new demands without calling a convention to revise the Constitution. 
This was a distinct improvement. Demands for alterations in the judicial 
system were instrumental in raising a demand for a constitutional conven- 
tion in both 1851 and 1873, but after the amendment of 1883, there were 
practically no further demands for a change in this department until the 
Constitutional Convention of 1912. 


* All cases pending in the District Court were transferred to the Cir- 
cuit Court upon condition, in appeal cases, that a new bond was given. All 
Provisions of existing statutes relating to the District Court and its judges 
were made applicable to the new court and its judges. 

“ Political considerations seem to have been forced into the background 
in creating the new court. In fixing the boundaries of the different circuits, 
the business to be done in each circuit seems to have been the determining 
factor rather than the political composition of the circuit. At any rate in 
the election of October, 1884, five of the seven circuits elected Republican 


judges, although a Democratic Legislature fixed the boundaries of the cir- 
cuits. 
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terms.” One judge was to be elected every two years. 
In addition to the original jurisdiction conferred by the 
Constitution, the Circuit Court was given power to issue 
writs of supersedeas in any case and all other writs not 
specially provided for nor prohibited by statute, when 
necessary for the exercise of jurisdiction.” It was re- 
quired to hold two terms in each county every year. 

On February 7, 1885, another act was passed revis- 
ing and consolidating the statutes relative to the organi- 
zation and jurisdiction of the Circuit Courts and other 
Courts as well. This act provided that the judges of 
the Circuit Court should meet once a year in Columbus, 
to fix the terms of the court for the ensuing year and 
choose one of their number as Chief Justice for the 
same period. The Chief Justice was given power to 
transfer judges of the Circuit Court from one circuit 
to another when the occasion demanded. This statute 
was of considerable importance to the Circuit Court. 

Ultimately the intermediate court system, under the 
Constitution of 1851, was one in which there were eight 
circuits, each with three judges, one chosen every two 
years for a term of six years. An annual meeting of 
the circuit judges was held, at which time their calendar 
was arranged for the holding of two terms in each 
county of their respective circuits. It had original and 
appellate jurisdiction. It had original jurisdiction with 
the Supreme Court to try actions in quo warranto, man- 
damus, habeas corpus, and procedendo, but only in its 





On March 21, 1887, the Legislature passed an act increasing the 


number of circuits to eight. 
"A short time after this court was established, a series of reports 


called The Ohio Circuit Reports was commenced at the request of the law- 
yers of the State. 
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own circuit. By virtue of its appellate jurisdiction it 
could review cases brought on error from the Common 
Pleas Courts of its circuits, and also judgments of in- 
ferior courts in criminal cases. 


The problems raised by the intermediate court sys- 
tem were not the only ones which appeared to worry 
those who were concerned with administering justice 
under the judicial system provided in 1851. The in- 
ability of the Supreme Court to perform the many duties 
imposed upon it in that instrument soon became appar- 
ent.” It got further and further behind in its work.” 





** Mr. Morrison R. Waite who was later on the United States Supreme 
Court, was president of the Constitutional Convention in 1873. In discuss- 
ing the delay in the Ohio Supreme Court he said: “Up to 1845, Mr. Chair- 
man, neither the Supreme Court or any appellate court of this state, had 
power to review upon error decisions of an inferior court upon mere ques- 
tions of fact. In 1845, there were on the general dockct of the Supreme 
Court, 84 cases. Everyone of these was disposed of during the term. In 
1846, there were 143 cases. Every one of these was disposed of during the 
term. After this time until 1852, the law of 1845, which did give the power 
of taking a case to the Supreme Court for a review of the decisions of the 
inferior court was in active operation. I have not had the means of ascer- 
taining what was the condition of the docket between 1846 and 1852; but I 
do know that at the December term, 1854, there were on the docket 314 
cases. The new Supreme Court had been in operation from March, 1852. 
There must have been, therefore, a considerable accumulation between 1846 
and 1852. Of these 314 cases, 141 were actually disposed of, and the court 
went over the docket during the term to No. 189. In 1855, there were 
upon the docket, 319 cases, and during the term the court went as far as 
No. 187. There were at that term upon the motion docket 112 cases. In 
1856, the docket was reduced to 254 cases, with 111 disposed of during the 
term. In 1857, there were 383 on the general docket, and 187 disposed of, 
with 153 on the motion docket. In 1858, 430 cases were upon the general 
docket. Now from 1845 to 1852, the power of review upon error by the 
appellate court, of the decisions of inferior courts upon mere questions of 
fact, existed. It was taken away in 1852 by the Code. From 1852 to 1858, 
there was no such power. In 1858, it was restored, and from that time, 
Save and except during the war, there has been a constant and steady in- 


Vol. XLI~15. 
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Some relief became necessary. It was thought that it 
would be obtained in the proposed Constitution of 1873- 
’74. The defeat of that Constitution left the court in a 
hopeless condition. Up to this time no separate amend- 
ment to the Constitution of 1851 had been adopted. 
There seemed little prospect for relief from that source. 
However, the need was so apparent, that the Legislature 
once more submitted an amendment to the Constitution. 

This amendment provided for a Supreme Court 
Commission of five members, appointed by the Gover- 
nor for three years, “to dispose of such part of the busi- 
ness then on the docket of the Supreme Court as shall 
by arrangement between said Commission and said 
Court be transferred to such Commission.” This Com- 
mission was to have the same jurisdiction as the 


Supreme Court. The Legislature was also given the 





crease of the docket of the Supreme Court. And we are called together 
now, Mr. Chairman, more than anything else, because this court needs re- 
lief from the pressure of its business.” Debates, Ohio Convention, (1873), 
vol. I, p. 724. 
13 
Year Cases on Docket Cases Disposed 
1845 84 &4 
1846 143 143 
1854 314 141 
1855 319 187 
1856 254 111 
1857 383 187 
1868 286 General Docket 9 
117 Motion Docket 
1869 General Docket 
Motion Docket 
1870 General Docket 
Motion Docket 
1871 General Docket 


Motion Docket 
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power to create a similar Commission once every ten 
years which served for two years for a similar purpose. 

Supported by the two major political parties and 
practically all of the newspapers of the State, the amend- 
ment was adopted on October 12, 1875, and now ap- 
pears as Art. IV, Sec. 21 of the Ohio Constitution. On 
February 1, 1876, the first Commission began opera- 
tions. It continued till 1879. In 1883, a second Com- 
mission of five judges was appointed which served till 
1885. This was the last time such a body was set up. 
With the establishment of the Circuit Court a heavy 
burden fell from the docket of the Supreme Court and 
the need for such a body was not as great. 

The adjustments made in connection with the Dis- 
trict and Supreme Courts represent the big changes 
made in the judicial system under the Constitution of 
1851. These changes were caused by the same factors 
which brought changes to the judicial system established 
under the Constitution of 1802. The State had grown 
in population and business far beyond the dreams of the 
Constitution-makers of 1851. The provisions made at 
that time for a Supreme Court and for a District Court 
proved inadequate. The judicial business of these courts 
steadily increased and courts fell behind in their work 
until they were altered.“ With the growth of popula- 
tion, necessary additions and alterations were made to 
the various parts of the judicial system.” 





“The body of law to be considered and applied was also on the in- 
crease. In 1875, a codifying commission began operations to bring some 
system into this field. It completed its task in 1879. 

For example, in 1904 a juvenile court law was passed providing the 
regulation, treatment, and control of dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
children under sixteen years of age. 
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Summary. — Under the Constitution of 1851, the 
judicial power of the State was vested in a Supreme 
Court, in District Courts, Courts of Common Pleas, 
Courts of Probate, and in such other courts as the Legis- 
lature specially provided for from time to time, such as 
Superior Courts, Insolvency Courts, Juvenile Courts, 
etc. Popular election of judges supplanted election by 
the Legislature. The provisions of the Constitution 
providing for an intermediate appellate system proved 
inadequate and some very important changes were made 
in the Ohio judicial system, resulting in a new inter- 
mediate court, the Circuit, and an improved condition 
for the Supreme Court. 

The Constitution of 1t912.—The Constitution of 
1851 provided that every twenty years the people should 
vote upon the question as to whether or not a constitu- 
tional convention should be held. In 1871, there was a 
vote in favor of such a convention. But when the pro- 
posed constitution was submitted to the people, they re- 
jected it. In 1891, the question of a convention came 
up again and once more the people rejected it. In 191], 
the vote was in favor of a constitutional convention, and 
in the next year this body assembled. 

Strictly speaking, this Convention did not frame an 
entirely new constitution. Instead, it drew up forty- 
two amendments and submitted them to the people. Of 
this number, thirty-four were ratified and eight were re- 
jected by the people. In many cases the changes made 
were highly important and in some cases fundamental 
in character. In consequence the amended Constitution 
virtually amounted to a new Constitution which ac- 
curately reflected the temper and trend of the times. 
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In 1912, the movement towards social democracy 
was at high tide. The political philosophy of this move- 
ment had a very important effect on the character of the 
work of the Ohio Constitutional Convention of that 
year. Certainly the changes made in the judicial or- 
ganization of Ohio may be largely ascribed to these in- 
fluences. Although judicial revision was not the pri- 
mary cause for calling the Constitutional Convention 
in 1912 as it was in 1851, questions involving the judi- 
ciary were given high consideration, by a Convention 
which was concerned with a multitude of pressing 
problems.” The judicial organization of the State came 
out of the Convention very materially changed.” 

The Circuit Court was made a Court of Appeals of 
three judges and its judgment in ordinary cases was 
made final. This prevented an appeal in such cases to 
the Supreme Court. This change shortened the chain 
of litigation and relieved the Court of last resort of an 
overcrowded docket and consequent delay. Where con- 
stitutional questions are involved, it was provided that 
cases might be carried directly from the Court of Ap- 
peals to the Supreme Court; the latter, however, could 
not reverse the finding of the former and hold a statute 
unconstitutional if more than one of its judges objected. 
A judgment of the court below, holding a statute uncon- 





“Theodore Roosevelt appeared before the Convention on February 
21, 1912, and placed squarely before it the proposition of limiting the power 
of the judiciary in our scheme of government. Ohio Constit. Convention 
(1912), Proceedings and Debates, v. I, pp. 378-387. 

* For a discussion of the debate upon this change and other suggested 
changes to the judicial system, see Ohio Constit. Convention (1912) Pro- 
ceedings and Debates, vol. 1, pp. 1025-1081; also bid, vol. II, pp. 1087-1165. 

"Ohio Constit. Convention (1912) Proceedings and Debates, v. II, 
pp. 1833-1834, 
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stitutional might be affirmed, however, by a mere ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court. 

This provision has been frequently critized by com- 
mentators on the Ohio system.” It is often assumed 
that it requires the concurrence of all but one of the 
Supreme Court judges to hold a law unconstitutional. 
This is true, however, only in the reversing of the judg- 
ments of the Court of Appeals. If in the judgment of 
the Court of Appeals a law is constitutional it requires 
at least all but one of the Supreme Court judges to re- 
verse this judgment and hold the law unconstitutional. 
On the other hand, if the Court of Appeals holds a law 
unconstitutional, then the concurrence of a mere ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court is required to affirm this 
judgment and hold the statute unconstitutional. In other 


cases, judgments are by a majority of the judges of the 
Supreme Court. The general effect of this provision is 





*In 1919, the Illinois Legislative Reference Bureau collecting data 
for the Constitutional Convention examined the Ohio plan and found it 
wanting for several reasons: (1) It placed upom two or three judges in an 
inferior appellate court the power to declare laws unconstitutional subject 
to a majority support of the Supreme Court; (2) it gave greater authority 
to the decisions of the lower court; (3) the lower courts might be expected 
to resolve all doubts against the statute and leave the Supreme Court power 
to declare the statute void by majority action; (4) it created difficulties in 
connection with conflicting decisions of courts of appeals on the constitu- 
tionality of the same statute. 

Illinois critics examined the Ohio experiences under the amendment 
and found that the Ohio Supreme Court was almost as active in declaring 
laws unconstitutional in the six years after 1912, as they were during the 
six years preceding that date. There were only one or two cases where the 
amendment applied. In most cases there was not more than one dissent. 
There was one case at least 98 Ohio Reports, 446 (1918) in which the 
court declared a law constitutional although four of the seven judges re- 
garded it as unconstitutional. There seems some basis for the view that 
the court makes an effort to come to a unanimous opinion if possible upon 
constitutional matters. 
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to strengthen the presumption that an act of the General 
Assembly is constitutional.” 


Provision was also made for a chief justice of the 
Supreme Court which was formerly provided for by 
statute. There are now seven Supreme Court judges, 
one of whom is elected Chief Justice. ~The new Consti- 
tution also affected the justice of the peace. Art. IV, 
Sec. I of the Constitution of 1851 provided that “the 
judicial power of the State shall be vested in a Supreme 
Court, in district courts, courts of common pleas, courts 
of probate, justices of the peace, and in such other 
courts inferior to the Supreme Court, in one or more 
counties, as the General Assembly may from time to 
time, establish.** The same article as revised in 1912 
provided that “the judicial power of the State is vested 


in a supreme court, courts of appeals, courts of common 
pleas, courts of probate, and such other courts inferior 
to the courts of appeals as may from time to time be 
established by law.”” In other words, the justice of the 
peace was abolished as a constitutional officer.” 





” See Ohio Constit. Convention (1912), Proceedings and Debates, 
proposals 63, 80, 137, 142, 146, 184, 276. 

“ Amended, October 9, 1883; Laws of Ohio, vol. LX XX, p. 382. 

* A special committee was appointed by the Convention to frame a 
statement to be sent to each justice of the peace in the State explaining the 
effect of this change. Their statement attempted to show that the justices 
of the peace would continue to hold office and function just the same as 
before the amendment. It pointed out to these officers that provision is 
made in the General Code for justices of the peace, as well as their election 
and duties, in sections 1712-1806, inclusive, and for their jurisdiction and 
powers in sections 10223-10491, inclusive; and none of these statutes will 
be repealed by the adoption of any of the constitutional amendments pro- 
Posed. Ohio Constit. Convention (1912), Proceedings and Debates, vol. II, 
P. 2117. Note debate on this subject on pp. 2086-2092. 
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The provision in the Constitution of 1851 referring 
to the Common Pleas Court was also somewhat modi- 
fied by the new instrument.* That provision, as will 
be remembered, divided the State into nine common 
pleas districts and each district into three parts, in each 
of which parts a Common Pleas Judge was elected for 
five years. The new Constitution provided for the elec- 
tion of one resident Common Pleas Judge for each 
county and such additional judge or judges as might be 
provided by law. It further provided that any Common 
Pleas Judge might temporarily preside and hold court 
in any county; and until legislative action was taken 
the chief justice of the Supreme Court could pass upon 
the qualification or disability of any common pleas judge 
and assign any judge to any county to hold court. The 
term of office for the Common Pleas Judge was changed 
from five to six years at this same time. 

The provisions of the Constitution of 1851 concern- 
ing the Probate Court were also modified somewhat in 
1912. The 1851 instrument provided for the establish- 
ment of a probate court in each county, held by one judge 
elected by the votes of the county. This officer held 
office for a three-year term. His compensation was by 
payment from the County Treasury, or by fees, or both. 
The 1912 provision changed the term to four years and 
omitted the provision for fees. It simply provided for 
compensation out of the County Treasury. It further 
provided that any county having a population of less 
than 60,000 might abolish the probate court and confer 
its duties on the Court of Common Pleas. 





* See /bid., proposals 69, 80, 142, 225, 303. 
* See Jbid., proposals 142, 225, 304, 120, 303, 315, 120. 
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Summary.—Under the Constitution of 1912, the 
judicial power of the State was vested in a Supreme 
Court, a Court of Appeals, a Common Pleas Court, a 
Probate Court and such inferior courts as might be 
established by the Legislature. The justice of the peace 
was abolished as a constitutional officer by this instru- 
ment but continued to flourish as the chief judicial 
officer of the township. In the cities he was sup- 
plemented by the Mayor’s Court, Police Court and Mu- 
nicipal Court. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and the Court of Appeals was affected by the New Con- 
stitution. 

Remarks.—The importance of the early formative 
period in the future judicial history of Ohio is quite 
apparent. The general system of government that Ohio 
was to have for over one hundred years was largely de- 
termined during this period. Practices and devices were 
adopted in response to the needs and conditions of the 
scattered frontier population which carried on in Ohio 
government when altogether different conditions of life 
had arisen. Certain it is that during this first decade of 
Ohio's statehood the future judicial organization of Ohio 
was molded and the relationship of the courts to the 
other branches of the government was quite generally 
determined.** 

™ Dane Reeree Pound in speaking of this period of American judicial 
history said: “..... the chief problem of the formative period of our 
American legal system was to discover and lay down rules, to develop a 
system of certain and detailed rules which on the one hand would meet the 
requirements of American life and, on the other hand, would tie down the 
Magistrate by leaving as little to his personal judgment and discretion as 
possible ; would leave as much as possible to the initiative of the individual 


and would keep down all governmental and official action to the minimum 
required for the harmonious coéxistence of the individual and of the whole. 
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During the early period it was necessary to bring 
justice to every man’s door. Travel was slow and com- 
munication was difficult.” ‘To set up a centralized court 
would entail intolerable hardships to litigants, Ac- 
cordingly a number of local courts of general jurisdic- 
tion at law and in equity were devised and our policy 
has been one of multiplication of courts ever since. If 
one word were used to describe the judicial system set 
up during this time that word would be “decentralized”. 
If any trace of this “decentralized’”’ condition exists to- 
day it can be definitely ascribed to our tenacious adher- 
ence to the form of judicial organization which was set 
up for the pioneer, rural communities of early Ohic. 





Be rae A second problem in the formative period of American law was 
to decentralize the administration of justice so as to bring justice to every 
man in a sparsely settled community.” The Spirit of the Common Law, 
pp. 119-120. 

In 1834, the number of cases on the trial docket of the Supreme 
Court was 1,459. The judges were occupied en banc from three to four 
weeks annually. Court was held in seventy-two counties, requiring 225% 
miles’ travel. The best roads were very poor, and most of them impassable 
on wheels. It was most frequently travelled on horse back unless passage 
by boat could be made, which was not often. The saddle-bags of the judge 
carried his meagre legal library. This difficult schedule could not have been 
accomplished without a division of labor among the four judges of the 
Supreme Court. Such a division fortunately could be made under the exist- 
ing law, as the constitutional provision requiring the Supreme Court to hold 
court once a year in each county also provided that a meeting of two judges 
would constitute a quorum. The judges took advantage of this provision 
and relieved one another at their own convenience. Judge John C. Wright, 
who was on the court at that time, thought that if this necessary relief were 
not provided, it would have been difficult to find men of sufficient physical 
ability to participate in all of the circuit duty of the Supreme Court. See 
Preface, Wright’s Reports of Cases at Law and in Chancery, 1838, 
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CHARLES WILLING BYRD 


By W. H. Burrner, Jr. 


The second secretary and acting governor of the 
Northwest Territory, the first United States judge for 
Ohio district, has had almost nothing printed of his life 
and endeavors. Not ten lines can be found in the his- 
tories of Ohio. 

His bones now lie forgotten in a little township 
cemetery back of the new school house at Sinking 
Springs, Highland County, Ohio. He was born at West- 
over, Charles County, Virginia, July 26, 1770. He 
came to Kentucky in 1794 and achieved a reputation as 
a lawyer. On the resignation of William Henry Har- 
rison, secretary of the Northwest Territory, Charles 
Willing Byrd was appointed secretary on October 3, 
1779, and took his oath of office before Governor St. 
Clair, February 26, 1800. When St. Clair was removed 
from office by President Jefferson, Byrd became acting 
governor from November 22, 1802, until March 3, 1803, 
when Edward Tiffin was duly elected governor of the 
State of Ohio. Byrd was also a member of the Con- 
vention which framed the first Constitution of Ohio. 
At this time he was but 32 years old, and was appointed 
the first United States district judge for Ohio. 

Charles Willing Byrd evidently lived in Cincinnati 
at least three years, and probably seven, before he 
bought from his brother-in-law, Nathaniel Massie, 
Buckeye Station in June, 1807. Buckeye Station was 

(237) 
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one of the first frame houses built in Ohio, and is still 
standing on what is known as “Gift Ridge,” which has 
a commanding view of the Ohio River and is situated 
some four miles east of Manchester. He and his family 
resided there for more than ten years to August 15, 
1817. There the wife who bore him four children died 
February 12, 1815, and is buried in an unfenced field. 
The location of the graves is marked by a walnut stump. 
After leaving Buckeye Station Judge Charles Willing 
Byrd went to West Union, and on March 8, 1818, mar- 
ried Hannah Miles, who is buried beside him in the little 
graveyard at Sinking Springs, having died on August 
14, 1839. 

It appears that Judge Byrd had great faith in the 
curative value of the water of Sinking Springs, and pur- 
chased a farm, which included the spring. At this time 
there is owned and occupied by Mr. Cartwright of Sink- 
ing Springs, a brick residence in perfect repair adjoin- 
ing the spring which is known as Ot Byrd’s house, and 
is said to be more than one hundred years old. Of the 
antiquity of this house there can be no doubt as the brick 
work is of the kind in vogue during the time of the 
American Revolution. It is the largest and finest house 
in Sinking Springs and at the time of its erection it was 
undoubtedly the residence of a man of wealth and dis- 
tinction for those days. 

The property of Mr. Cartwright also includes the 
spring so I think it is safe to consider this house as the 
one built by Judge Charles Willing Byrd. (A tablet or 
some marker ought to be attached to the house, indicat- 
ing its origin and ownership.) There are also buried in 
the graveyard alongside Charles Willing Byrd, his and 
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Hannah Byrd’s son, Samuel O., who died April 4, 1869, 
in his 45th year, and Francis E., consort of Samuel 
Byrd, who died May 30, 1851, in her 26th year. The 
widow of Otway Byrd and her children, are well re- 
membered in Sinking Springs, as Mrs. Byrd kept the 
postoffice there for several years, and the children at- 
tended school in that village. It is said that the widow 
and the children of Otway Byrd have all died, except 
one who is living near Dodge City, Kans. It is pos- 
sible that Willie, as he was locally known, had the family 
name of Charles Willing, and is still alive. 


“In weed-grown graves here and there, 
Rest brave forbears and women fair, 
Deeds forgotten, their graces gone, 
Passed unnoticed by surging throng.” 


Samuel O. Byrd Frances E. Chas. W. Byrd 
Died Consort of Died 
April 4, 1869 Samuel O. Byrd Aug. 25, 1828 
45 Yrs. 10 Mos. 18 D. Died Aged 
Son of May 30, 1851 58 Yrs. 1 Mo, 8 Dys, 
C. W. & Hannah Byrd Aged 
26 Yrs. 1 Mo. 7 Dys. 


Hannah Charles Willing (Byrd) 
wife of Son of 
Charles W. Byrd Samuel O. & Frances E. Byrd 
Died Died 
Aug. 14, 1839 May 10, 1840, 
Aged Aged 
49 Yrs. 8 Mo. 2 Dys. 1 Yr. 1 Mo. 13 Dys. 


Hon. J. W. Watts, Probate Judge of Highland 
County, has sent me the following memoranda: 


In the Charles W. Byrd estate, our file No. 68, there is a 
memorandum of instructions to Jacob Wickerham, the adminis- 
trator, to secure a copy of the will from the Mercer County Court, 
Kentucky, and also all other papers pertaining to the same. We 
find no record of the will in this Court, but a very interesting in- 
ventory in the estate was filed on the 11th day of May, 1829, 
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listing family silver, furniture, etc. Secret Journal of Congress 
in four volumes, and different law books, and for instance, 15 
silver spoons $45.00, 1 soup ladle $7.00, etc. 

In the estate of Charles Willing Byrd, Joseph H. Long, Ad- 
ministrator, we find nothing’ but bond and letters of appointment. 
File No. 730. 

In the Trusteeship of Charles W. Byrd, file No. 745, we find 
nothing but the bond. 

In the Estate of William Byrd, Alexander Thompkins, Ex- 
ecutor, our file No. 47, we find nothing of interest. 

In the Estate of William O. Byrd, Caroline H. Byrd, his 
widow, Executrix, a will dated September 17, 1888, of consider- 
able interest, was filed in this Court. Our File No. 7851. 

Item 1 gives and bequeaths to his son, Charles Willing Byrd, 
the old Byrd Family Bible, the old family silver knife and fork, 
the old history of Virginia and its antiquities,—and all old papers 
and letters, historical or otherwise, pertaining to the Byrd family. 
Also all my title and interest in the Dismal Swamp Land Com- 
pany in Virginia. 

Item 2 gives and bequeaths to his daughter, Jane Byrd, the 
Family Bible that formerly belonged to Robert Fulton —a small 
silver spoon marked “Otty” and “the New Tesiament which was 
a gift to me from my Aunt Jane Long.” 

Item 3 gives and bequeaths to his daughter, Evelyn Byrd, 
certain articles including “My small Family Bible.” 

And Fourth all the residue of the estate, real and personal, 
was devised and bequeathed to his wife, Caroline H. Byrd. 

Charles Willing Byrd was born at Westover, Virginia, July 
22,1770. He was the son of William Byrd III and Mary Willing, 
his second wife, daughter of Charles Willing of Philadelphia. 

Charles Willing Byrd married Sarah Meade of Maycox 
Landing, Virginia, which is about opposite Westover. He was 
appointed United States District Judge of Ohio in 1803 and 
served until 1828. 

In 1820 Westover was sold and no members of the Byrd 
family were buried there after that date. 

Judge Charles Willing Byrd, his wife and his son, I think, 
are buried in the township cemetery at Sinking Spring. 

We are under obligations to our good friend Morten Carlisle 
for photographs which accompany this sketch. 

Admiral Richard E. Byrd, the famous explorer, and Gov- 
ernor Byrd of Virginia are related to Judge Charles Willing Byrd. 
He was their great-great-grand-uncle. Admiral Byrd is a de- 
scendant of Thomas Taylor Byrd who was the second son of 
William Byrd III by his first wife, Elizabeth Hill Carter. 





BURKE AARON HINSDALE 


By Harotp E, Davis, Hiram COLLEGE 


Burke Aaron Hinsdale came of pioneer stock. For 
generations his ancestors had been pioneers. If his 
pioneering was of a different sort, it was nevertheless 
pioneering. Gifted with a rugged constitution, he had 
an unbounded capacity for work and tireless energy 
which kept his pen busy through an eventful life, as the 
bibliography of his published works shows. A voracious 
mind and a certain independence of judgment —a 
pioneer quality—enabled him to turn his attention to 
widely varied subjects with great ease. He could and 
did write with insight on theological, historical, polit- 
ical, literary, biographical and educational subjects. 
While it is true that eventually he found his true field 
in education and that most of his later writing,was done 
in that field, his work in other lines is creditable and his 
interest in those fields was kept up as evidenced by occa- 
sional writing. 

The Cyclopedia of Education says of him:, 

American professor of education and educational writer ; 
a educated at Eclectic Institute (afterwards Hiram Col- 
lege). Engaged in work of ministry for several years. President 
of Hiram College, 1870-1882. Superintendent of the Cleveland 


Schools, 1882-1886. Professor of Science and Art of Teaching in 
the University of Michigan, 1888-1900." 


Three places are associated with significant periods 
in his life, as the article shows. They are Hiram, Cleve- 


‘Paul Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education, New York, 1912. Article, 
“Hinsdale, Burke Aaron.” 
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land and Ann Arbor. The years preceding the Hiram 
period may be taken conveniently as a fourth. These 
four periods furnish us an outline of the man’s life, to 
which we shall add a fifth, a preliminary glance at the 
line of ancestors that preceded the boy Burke Aaron. 








Burke Aaron HINSDALE. 


THE HINSDALES 


The earliest ancestor of the Hinsdales in America 
was the “Puritan yeoman,” Robert Hinsdell, or Deacon 
Robert as he was called, one of the founders of the 
church in Dedham, Massachusetts, in 1638. The records 
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show that Deacon Robert became a freeman of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony the following year and a few 
years later a member of the Artillery Company.* 

Robert Hinsdell’s wife (Ann Woodward) had dif- 
ficulty making the public confession required of all 
church-members. The old record relates how 

The wife of our brother Hinsdell being fearful and not able 
to speak in publike, but fainting away ther, coming to church in 
private gave good satisfaction which being publickly testified and 


declared and she confirming the same relation to be so, was re- 
ceived.* 


Robert Hinsdell had the land hunger which called 
the pioneer on and on into the wilderness. He moved 
first to Medfield, and then to Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Here he spent several years, and the timid Ann having 


died he married Elizabeth Hawks, widow of John 
Hawks. This marriage did not prove very satisfactory, 
for on March 30, 1674, Robert and Elizabeth Hinsdell 
were haled before the court (the county court of Hamp- 
shire County™) for refusing to live together as man and 
wife. Elizabeth refused to answer and apparently got 
off clear. Robert said he “did it as being her head and 
having the rule of her in the Pointe and that he did it 
for her correction of her disorder towards him.” The 
court decided he had “broken the Perfect rule of divine 
law, Mal. 2:16; Matt. 19:6; and 1 Peter 3:7 and the 





* Hinsdale Genealogy, p. 62. 

* Adams, C. F. Jr., Three Episodes in Massachusetts History, Boston, 
1892. 3rd ed. 2 v. II, p. 753. 

** History of Connecticut Valley, Massachusetts, vol. I, pp. 163-164. 
Hampshire County at that time included the present Franklin County in 
which Deerfield is located. A county court was established in Hampshire 
county in 1660, 
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law of the Colony in the intent if not in the letter in the 
first living asunder.” He was ordered to be “whipped 
ten stripes on the naked body” and fined.* 

In 1671 Robert Hinsdell purchased some land farther 
up the Connecticut valley, at Deerfield. Sometime be- 
tween that date and 1673 he and his sons established 
themselves at Deerfield. He lived in the famous “Yale” 
house and his sons Barnabas and Samuel lived nearby. 
He was living here when King Philip’s war broke out. 
In the course of the war, Robert and his three oldest 
sons, Barnabas, John and Samuel were killed, probably 
in an ambush at Muddy (or “Bloody”) Creek, while 
with a party carrying supplies from Deerfield to 
Hadley.’ 

Barnabas Hinsdale, son of the Barnabas killed in 
King Philip’s war, went southward to Hartford, Con- 
necticut, there to take as his wife one Martha Smith. 
Of the nine children, products of this: fruitful union, 
Jacob, the third, became one of the first settlers of Har- 
winton, Conn., on lands inherited from his father. He 
received a captain’s commission in the French and In- 
dian War and was elected to various town offices. Jacob 
married Hanna Seymour, and history repeated itself, 
for the third of the nine children, again named Jacob, 
settled first at Harwinton, but moved about 1771 to 
Canaan, Connecticut. The Hinsdale men were rugged 





‘Hinsdale Genealogy, pp. 60-61. Massachusetts Archives, vol. 
LXVIII, p. 3, contains Russel’s “List of Men Slain in the County of 
Hampshire.” Robert Hinsdall, Samuel Hinsdall, Barnabas Hinsdall and 
John Hinsdall are listed among the teamsters killed in the engagement at 
Muddy Creek. 

°G. M. Bodge, Soldiers in King Philip’s War, p. 137. S. C. Derby, 
“Burke Aaron Hinsdale,” Old Northwest Genealogical Quarterly, IV 
(1901), pp. 109-117. 
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and hardy—with the sturdy physique one expects to find 
in men who fought the Indians, the wilderness and the 
British. Albert Hinsdale, the father of Burke Aaron, 
tells of attending the funeral of his grandfather Jacob 
at Canaan, in 1812. He says, “There were present six 
of his sons, all large men.” ° Elisha, the second of the 
sons of Jacob and Mary (Brace) Hinsdale, was born 
in Harwinton, Connecticut, in 1761. At the age of 16, 
he enlisted in the Continental army, where he spent three 
years, including the winter at Valley Forge. Leaving 
the army, he tried the jeweler’s trade. When his shop 
burned down, he joined with his brother Abel in start- 
ing an axe- and scythe-making shop at Torrington, Con- 
necticut. He represented Torrington in the State Legis- 
lature in 1805-6. In 1816 he sold his lands in Torring- 
ton to his brother, acquired land in the Western Reserve, 
a part of which was a bounty for service in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and moved there with his family. Elisha 
was the pioneer of the Hinsdale family in the Western 
Reserve. His son Albert, who was seven years old at 
the time, has left us an account of the trip:’ 

We started from Torrington, (Connecticut) to New Connec- 
ticut, the 4th of October, 1816. . . . Our team was two stout 
yoke of oxen. . . . 

When we started there were folks enough there to make a 
little funeral. I started with a good deal of resolution, on foot, 
and came so most of the way, sleeping at night between Julius and 
Sherman on top of the wagon. We crossed the North River at 
Albany, in a horse-boat ; we saw there one of the first steamboats 
that played on American waters start from her dock in New York. 


We crossed the Genesee on a boat propelled by a rope and the 
Cayuga lake on an open bridge half a mile long. At the same 





* Albert Hinsdale, Chronicle of the Hinsdale Family, Cleveland, 1883, 
p. 12. 


"Ibid. pp. 13-15. 
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time there were on the bridge several road-wagons, one drawn by 
a team of nine horses; these wagons then did the business that is 
now done (1880?) by the Erie Canal and the New York Central 
Railroad. We came through the village of Buffalo which had not 
recovered from the effects of the British raid and fire. We were 
one whole day in crossing the Cattaraugus Four-mile woods. As 
we came up the lake—the road ran much of the way on the beach, 
in driving round one point of rocks the water was so high that it 
washed away our tar-bucket, which hung to the hind axle-tree. 
We arrived in Braceville, Trumbull County, December 2, having 
been eight weeks on the road and where we staid over winter. 


The Western Reserve was a pioneer community. It 
was the only part of Northern Ohio very much settled 
at the time. Elisha and his family settled at Norton. 
Life was hard. Albert Hinsdale tells of these first years: 


We did not live very well for the first two years, but we 
a’'ways had something to eat. . . . . We soon had a good 
cow. Jointed corn and milk did pretty well for supper, but I 
never liked potatoes and milk. For fruit we had mandrakes, 
pumpkins and crab-apples. Before winter (1817) our house was 
chinked and daubed; we had a good puncheon floor overhead, a 
stick chimney from the floor up, planed doors and glass windows 
—(the glass brought from Connecticut) . . | worked 
summers and went to school winters until I was 18 years old, 
when I thought I had learning enough; . . . I could read, 
write and cipher. 


Elisha became an esteemed member of his com- 
munity, in spite of or on account of his scant “larnin’.” 
He served many years as Justice of Peace. Albert Hins- 
dale, the author of the narrative quoted at such length, 
was the second son of Elisha and was the father of 
Burke Aaron. He had come with his father from Con- 
necticut as a boy of seven and had grown up at the 
Norton homestead. His son describes him as of frame 
“never heavy, but strong and sinewy”; an excellent ob- 
server of men and things. He had keen insight into 
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character, a cool temper and a “power of analysis and 
description, quaint and picturesque.” He was a “good 
converser” and expressed “views of men and things 
freely.” He arrived at “ready and keen judgments.” 
He was one of the first in his community to take up the 
new agricultural journals and one of the first to exhibit 
taste in farming and in fitting up his home.*® 

We have a description of Burke Aaron’s mother, 
from the pen of her husband. She was large, with a 
well-developed figure. She had a strong and vigorous 
constitution, but was of a “nervous type.”’ She was en- 
ergetic, industrious, frugal, and orderly in her habits— 
a good housekeeper. “She was possessed of good judg- 
ment, very ready to make up her mind, which was not 
easily turned, and very apt to carry out her purposes.” ° 
She, too, was of Connecticut stock, although born in 
Akron, so the New England Yankee inheritance was 
from both sides. 

Burke Aaron, the second of five children of this en- 
ergetic, industrious couple was the eldest son. He was 
called Burke after the famous Englishman, friend of 
the colonists. He was born at Wadsworth, March 31, 
1837. He grew up in the toil and struggle of a pioneer 
household but in a region of improving conditions and 
enlarged outlook. The decades of the forties and ’fifties 
saw rapid strides in the development of transportation 
in Ohio. Through the Western Reserve ran the Ohio 
Canal, (Cleveland to Portsmouth) and Pennsylvania- 
Ohio Canal (Akron to Pittsburgh). The first railroads 
were being built. Northern Ohio reflected these changes 





*Supplement to Chronicles of Hinsdale Family, p. 22. 
*Chronicles of Hinsdale Family, p. 24. 
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in its economic organization and life. New and com- 
modious farm-houses gave proof of the farmer’s first 
taste of prosperity. 


EARLY YEARS 


In this environment the boy Burke grew up. He was 
a bright and studious boy in the district school. Among 
his early teachers were Mr. Cynes King of Medina, 
Ohio; Mr. Lafayette Waffle and Mrs. M. (Weeks) 
Henry of Akron, who “taught him his letters in the old 
way.””® The change in conditions is reflected in the 
fact that Burke instead of going on to the new frontier, 
found it possible to pioneer in the field of education. 
Leaving the family farm at Wadsworth when 16 years 
of age, he entered the newly established Western Re- 
serve Eclectic Institute, at Hiram. He had already 
developed habits of study, and shown a preference for 
history and philosophy. 

The academy of that day furnished rather meagre 
intellectual fare judged according to our standards to- 
day. But the classics were there and the active mind 
of young Hinsdale found plenty to do. For eleven years 
he stayed at the Institute as student and teacher, leaving 
at irregular intervals to work on the farm or teach a 
district school. It was here and at this time that he 
formed that friendship with James A. Garfield, so influ- 
ential on his life. From 1853 to 1860 his name appears 
each year in the catalog of the Institute as a student. 
His teaching at this time is important because of his 
later career. His first teaching was done in a district 
school in Franklin, Summit County. This was in the 





” Derby, op. cit. 
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autumn of 1855 and the following winter. During three 
succeeding winters he taught in other places in that part 
of Ohio. Later, after leaving Hiram, he taught for a 
year, with the aid of his wife, at a “select school” at 
Sharon, Medina County. The year following, with the 
help of his sister Louise, he taught a similar school at 
Solon, Cuyahoga County. 

So between the ages of sixteen and twenty-three, he 
studied, worked on the farm and taught. This was a 
formative period and a successful one, too, for at the 
end of his student days he was retained at the Institute 
as an assistant teacher. Two years later (1862) he 
became a full-fledged teacher in the English Depart- 
ment. During most of the Civil War he stayed at this 
post. He left the Institution in 1864, not to return 
until two years after it became Hiram College. This 
latter change in which Garfield’s influence was so promi- 
nent took place in 1867 and in 1869 brought Hinsdale 
back to Hiram.” 

The intervening years he spent preaching. He was 
pastor of the Church of the Disciples of Christ at Solon, 
Ohio, and later of the Franklin Circle Church of the 
same denomination in Cleveland. 

In 1862 he had married Mary Turner of Cleveland, 
a schoolmate at the Institute. They had much in com- 
mon for both were intellectually inclined. Likewise both 
of them found the exacting social duties of pastor and 
pastor’s wife a little trying at times. There was a cer- 
tain coldness about Hinsdale which was at times a han- 
dicap, especially in dealing with strangers. His many 


— 


"Catalogs of Western Reserve Eclectic Institute and Hiram College 
1853-1864: 1869. 
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friends say that this coldness was only a superficial 
one—that beneath it lay a genial warmth and friendli- 
ness. Where Hinsdale’s true interest lay was shown 
at this time by his accepting the position of associate 
editor of The Christian Standard, religious periodical 
published in Cleveland at that time, to which he con- 
tributed a large number of carefully prepared book re- 
views, largely historical and literary. The opening of 
the short-lived Alliance College at Alliance in 1868 pro- 
vided him his opportunity for more congenial work. He 
accepted the chair of History, Political Economy and 
Governmental Science. The following year the.call of 
his old school brought him to what was now Hiram 
College, as Professor of Philosophy, English Literature 
and Political Science.” July 1, 1870, he was elected 
‘permanent President of Hiram College.”’* The quaint 


terminology of the minutes of the Trustees’ meeting 
gives some idea of the precarious tenure of previous 
heads of the Institution. 


PRESIDENT OF HirRAM COLLEGE, 1870-1882 


Hinsdale was thirty-three years old when he became 
President of Hiram College. He was a big man physi- 
cally—six feet tall, deep-chested, with a sturdy frame. 
He had the appearance of strength and endurance. In 
later years a tendency to be stooped became more ap- 
parent. His hair and beard at this time were dark 
brown, later they became gray. The features of his 
face were regular and pleasant. He had twinkling gray 





* “Biographical sketch in Hinsdale & Demmon,” History of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1906, pp. 278-280. 
“F. M. Green, History of Hiram College, Cleveland, 1901, p. 29. 
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eyes which often had a strained look from too much 
study. A tendency to be detached and absorbed in 
thought was noticeable. He was blunt and brusque in 
expression with almost excessive frankness. Strangers 
often thought him cold. He was not a person with 
whom one took liberties. 

His educational qualifications were not such as one 
would look for in a college president today. He had 
no college degree. His formal education had all been 
received at the Eclectic Institute. His own active intel- 
lect and habits of study went far to remedy the defi- 
ciency. While still at Hiram, he had developed the 
practice of writing articles, at first for newspapers. His 
teaching and preaching had led him, as teachers and 
preachers unfortunately are not always led, into habits 
of careful and profound study. He had continued writ- 
ing on various subjects. Probably no one but a preacher 
would have been selected for the position of head of a 
church college at that time. It was fortunate that in 
Hinsdale the profession of preacher had been united 
with the cultivation of thorough scholarship in spite of 
the limitations of his formal education. 

Inherited qualities and tendencies found ample ex- 
pression. His tireless industry, brusque frankness, love 
of books, ready, correct judgment, independence of 
thinking, impatience with “fads” and “fools,” his deep 
religious nature—all these are due as much to his an- 
cestry, perhaps, as to his environment and his own in- 
tellectual vigor.” | 

Three years before Hinsdale became president of 





“ Derby, op. cit., pp. 116-117; E. J. Benton in article for Dictionary of 
American Biography (not yet published). 
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the College, the change had been made from an insti- 
tution of academic grade to one of collegiate rank. The 
change had been one in name only. The college con- 
tinued to enroll most of its students in the lower grades 
and the students doing regular collegiate work were few 
innumber. There is nothing unique about this situation. 
Many American colleges have gone through the same 
period of change. The evolution of a frontier college 
is slow and painful. With no library, poor equip- 
ment, scanty funds, no tradition of scholarship, poorly 
equipped teachers, students with poor training and un- 
promising backgrounds, the prospect was a dreary one. 
The major problems any college executive must face are 
three: endowment, faculty, and students. Hinsdale was 
confronted with these three problems—each one aggra- 
vated almost to the point of hopelessness, in a struggling 
back-woods college. 

In his report to the Board of Trustees in 1872, Hins- 
dale said: “There are probably few members of the 
Board who appreciate the difficulty of building up a 
college in Hiram. Our state is thickly strewn with 
colleges and the number is constantly increasing. Graded 
schools are springing up in every village; and young 
men well qualified to teach them go out from our own 
halls to receive better salaries than we pay our pro- 
fessors. The place is small, inconvenient of access, not 
a cheap place to live in, destitute of social attractions 
and with many inconveniences. We are rowing against 
wind and tide. Under the circumstances, nothing can 
keep up the reputation of the Institution but good in- 
struction and wise management.” » 





* Quoted in History of Hiram College, pp. 238-239. 
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As an educator with sound views, Hinsdale saw that 
the most important thing was to build up a faculty 
which would gain for the institution recognition as a 
college. The funds at his disposal were pitifully inade- 
quate. There was practically no endowment except the 
buildings. The income of the college came mainly from 
the student tuition. The average annual budget of the 
college during his administration of twelve years was 
not above seven thousand dollars. The President re- 
ceived an annual appropriation from the Board for this 
amount. From this he must pay all the salaries and 
expenses; whatever remained he received for himself 
and it was usually little enough. Obviously the only 
solution to the problem of assembling a faculty under 
such conditions was to secure bright young men. Men 
of established position could not be brought to such a 
hazardous undertaking. This Hinsdale set out to do. 
How successful he was is shown by the fact that five 
of the young men he brought to the College continued 
to give a lifetime of service and constituted the nucleus 
of the faculty down to very recent years.”* In addition, 
Isaac N. Demmon, who had been his colleague at Alli- 
ance College, followed him to Hiram, and then preceded 
him to the University of Michigan. 

The results of President Hinsdale’s effort to put the 
newly established college on a solid basis academically 
is seen in its admission in 1876, to “The Association of 
Ohio Colleges,” also newly formed. It was one of fif- 
teen institutions in the State conforming to the stand- 





* The reference is to Professors Pierson, Bancroft, Wakefield, Colton 
and Peckham. 
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ards set up by the Association.” He was less successful 
in building up a student body. The college enrollment 
declined during the years of his direction. No improve- 
ment was shown in this respect until 1880. However, 
a closer examination of the statistics shows that the 
losses were in the preparatory department while the col- 
lege department showed an increase. In general his 
work at Hiram corresponded to what might have been 
expected of one of his personality. His main attention 
was given to the academic and educational side of the 
college’s work. Here he accomplished notable results, 
results which have left a lasting impression on the col- 
lege. He was fitted, neither by interest nor by tempera- 
ment, for the work of promoting the growth of an in- 
stitution. His own judgment of his work is found in a 
statement in his report to the College Trustees in 1879: 
“T have done my best to make good scholars at Hiram; 
to make good men and women of our pupils; and to give 
the College standing abroad.” “ 

In certain respects he exerted a lasting influence on 
the college. He set for the faculty a high standard of 
honest intellectual work, both in the class room and in 
the field of literary effort. His published writings dur- 
ing this period, while concerned at first with Biblical 
subjects, indicate a growing interest in educational sub- 
jects. His first book, The Genuineness and Authenticity 
of the Gospels, was published in 1872. In 1878 followed 
The Jewish Christian Church and in 1879 Ecclesiastical 
Tradition. In 1880 he prepared the Republican Text 





" History of Hiram College, p. 178; Proceedings of Association of 
Ohio Colleges. 


* History of Hiram College, p. 244. 
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Book for the Campaign in 1880. In 1881 he published 
President Garfield and Education. His last year at 
Hiram was spent largely in editing Garfield’s works. 
A pamphlet in 1877, under the title Our Common School 
Education, represents his first well-considered statement 
of the whole problem of education. Representing in the 
main a criticism of the teaching of the fundamental sub- 
jects in the elementary school, it involved him in a con- 
troversy with the Superintendent of the Cleveland 
schools which attracted considerable attention. 

These intellectual activities were paralleled by his 
teaching activities. His course of lectures on teaching 
was one of the earliest attempts in an American college 
to introduce courses in education.’” His insistence upon 


the value of class room discussion as opposed to the lec- 


ture method has likewise left a lasting mark on the edu- 
cational practices of the Hiram faculty. Professor 
James B. Angell said of his work as a teacher in the 
University of Michigan: “He delighted to engage in 
discussions with his classes and he was skillful in so 
directing them as to stimulate thought and to lead to 
broader and clearer views. Not infrequently when the 
members of the class had expressed conflicting opinions 
and were looking for a final decision from him, he would 
pass without a remark to the next topic in the lesson, 
knowing that, the interest of his students having been 
aroused, they would yet wrestle with the question for 
a time much to their own profit.” *”° 

The stimulus given, under his direction, to the studies 





*Paul Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education, New York, 1912. Article 
on “Education, Academic study of.” 

“J. B. Angell et al, “B. A. Hinsdale,” Educational Review, XXI 
(1901), p. 185 ff. 
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of history and political science marked the beginning of 
an emphasis of the social studies in the curriculum of 
the institution, wholly in line with educational develop- 
ments of the times and noticeable to this day in the work 
of the college. Summing up his work there, the his- 
torian of Hiram College says: 

Though he did not reach the measure of success he desired 
in bringing the Institution out of the swaddling bands of the old 
Academy and clothing it with the real garments of a College, 


yet he succeeded in laying foundations, the strength of which is 
felt to this day.” 


CLEVELAND 1882-1886 
Hinsdale launched himself into the field of public 
education with his pamphlet Our Common School Edu- 
cation, which was a revision of a lecture before the 
North Eastern Ohio Teachers Association in 1877. It 


was essentially an attack on the teaching of the common 
branches in the elementary school. Aaron Grove, super- 
intendent of the Denver, Colorado, schools, wrote, “Dr. 
Hinsdale’s pen was fierce and positive in denunciation 
of the Common schools of the country as then con- 
ducted.” * 


The part that the “new methods” play in the current theories 
of education is something wonderful. Whatever else he may or may 
not have, each teacher has his kit of “methods.” Sometimes, when 
he sees the emphasis placed on mere machinery, one is tempted to 
ask whether school-houses, furniture, apparatus, books and 
processes will not be so perfected by and by as to make education 
wholly mechanical and to dispense with the wise teacher and 
eager pupil altogether. How we commiserate our fathers and 
mothers, as well as remote ancestors, who lived and died before 
the “improvements” in education were made.** 





* History of Hiram College, p. 178. 

* Ibid, p. 245. 

* Educational Review, XXI, (1901), pp. 185-199. 

* Our Common School Education, Cleveland, 1877, p. 11. 
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The argument that the recent growth in educational 
facilities, teaching staff, and expenditures for education 
represents real progress in education “rests on the mere 
husk of education and does not touch its kernel.” The 
real question is whether the quality of our education is 
improving. This question he boldly asks and roundly 
denies any improvement. The result of entrance exami- 
nations at West Point during the preceding forty years, 
he said, showed conclusively that there had been a posi- 
tive decline in educational results, so far as the common 
branches were concerned. The average period of at- 
tendance in the public schools of Cleveland was five 
years at this time. Hence he urged, “the great work 
of the public schools is and must continue to be, to teach 
the elementary branches.” *” The graded system is “ex- 
ceedingly rigid and inelastic,” it sacrifices the brightest 
students to the standards of the dull and mediocre. But 
it is probably inevitable if we are to have common 
schools at all. The problem is to reduce the evils of 
the graded system to a minimum. Part of the trouble 
lies in adding too many new subjects to the lower grades. 
“I strike no blows at the higher grades. All I say is, 
the studies of the lower grades must not be chosen from 
a high school point of view.” The tendency to sub- 
stitute women for men as teachers has gone too far. 
Pupils should come in contact with teachers of both 
sexes. The trouble is that the life infused by Horace 
Mann into the school system lingers on in merely a fossil 
state. New vigor in the school system can come only 
through attention to the quality of teachers and their 





* Ibid, p. 35, 
* Ibid, 


Vol. XLI—17. 
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training and to the quality of instruction generally in 
the schools. 

The pamphlet, Our Common School Education, 
which he republished with some alterations and addi- 
tions a year later, was Hinsdale’s best statement of the 
problem of the public schools prior to his leaving Hiram 
College. It was by all odds his best knozvn statement 
at the time he left the college presidency to become super- 
intendent of the Cleveland schools. He was now to have 
a good opportunity to see first-hand the problems he had 
analyzed in the seclusion of college halls, and to try the 
practicability of the projects of reform he had advo- 
cated. He had had no practical experience with city 
schools. His teaching before he became a college teacher 
had been confined to rural and village schools. He had 
lived in a city only a short time. He undertook ‘‘to do 
that which many since have tried, namely, to administer 
the school affairs of a great city with the details of which 
he had never in his life had opportunity of becoming 
familiar.” *’ 


The previous superintendent, Andrew J. Rickoff, 
had given the Cleveland schools a national reputation, 
but he left under the cloud of a school-book scandal.” 
The Cleveland school board was a large one, with mem- 
bers elected by districts on a political basis. Patronage 


was common and a school-book scandal was not a new 

occurrence. The German element on the school board 

was strong, as the names of the presidents indicate: 

Schneider (1882-84), Mahler (1884-85), Schellentrager 
” Aaron Grove in Educational Review XXI (1901), pp. 185-199. 


*S_ P. Orth, History of Cleveland, Cleveland, 1910. p. 531; Angell 
et al, in Educational Review, loc. cit. 
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(1885-87). Their influence in general had been a whole- 
some one. Among others, its results were the great 
emphasis on German instruction in the public schools, 
and the presence of many German teachers. Cleveland 
was growing rapidly in the decades after the Civil War, 
and the school population was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Buildings were always inadequate and in 1882 
the Board was again faced with the necessity of pro- 
viding more school buildings. This was the system 
Hinsdale undertook to direct. The burden of adminis- 
trative work loomed large; the opportunities for educa- 
tional improvement were small indeed.” 

Hinsdale, contrary to what might have been expected 
from his Our Common School Education had no idea of 
making radical changes. His idea of what his work 
was to be is well told in his first annual report: 


The end of a school is the education of the pupil—his growth 
in knowledge, in mental power and in character. 
Board of Education, by motion and vote, can directly determine 
questions pertaining to buildings, books, and _ studies, but only 
indirectly can it determine what ‘the abilities and characters of 
teachers shall be. . . . What I mean to say is that, when a 
school or a system of schools has been brought up to a given 
level, we must look for further improvement in the work of the 
teachers, rather than in the work of builders and system-makers.*® 


Although the Board was confronted with a serious 
building problem ** Hinsdale appears to have given his 
chief attention to the inner, rather than the external 
affairs of the school. His annual reports are carefully 
considered studies of educational problems and policies, 

*Cf. W. J. Akers, Cleveland Schools in the Nineteenth Century, 
Cleveland, 1901, Chapters X-XIV. 

*“Superintendent’s Report” in Report of Cleveland Schools, 1883; cf. 


Akers, pp. 201-202. 
* Ibid, p. 203. 
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and as such attracted widespread attention and com- 
mendation. He began to assume a position of, promi- 
nence in the National Education Association. His writ- 
ings and addresses began to appear in their publications, 
in those of the Bureau of Education and in pedagogical 
journals. 

To Hinsdale’s mind the quality of the teachers was 
the most important factor in any school. Education was 
essentially an individual affair, the development of the 
pupil under the direction and guidance of the teacher. 
To improve the quality of teaching, and stimulate the 
teachers, he began the publication of the Cleveland 
School Bulletin, monthly magazine devoted to teachers’ 
problems.” He tried to raise the standard of teachers 
in other ways, such as providing two-year tenure instead 
of one year in many cases and providing additional sal- 
ary for superior teachers. On the other side of the 
problem—the pupil—efforts were also made leading to 
more individualism. A system of semi-annual promo- 
tions had been begun by the preceding superintendent. 
This was encouraged in his first Annual Report, to ob- 
viate one of the outstanding inflexibilities of the graded 
system.” Six-weeks tests were provided in the high 
schools to stimulate regular daily work and lessen the 
importance attached to examinations. The third An- 
nual Report mentioned the introduction of a plan where- 
by pupils entering high school were assigned certain 
teachers, in whose rooms they prepared their lessons, 
and to whom they recited their three main studies. They 
were responsible for their conduct to these same teach- 





* Derby, op. cit. 
* Report of Cleveland Public Schools, 1883, p. 81. 
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ers. This continued for part or all of their first year. 
“The time has come,” wrote Hinsdale, ‘to cease calling 
high schools colleges and to cease teaching high school 
students as college students are taught.” “ In the lower 
grades he introduced much more supplementary reading 
material to give wider practice in reading. In this way 
also he hoped to emphasize “the civilizing and refining 
studies” in the elementary school.” 

Other innovations attempted were the abolition of 
corporal punishment and the introduction of free text- 
books. The first was accomplished quickly and with 
apparent success in 1885. The School Board approved 
of the plan of free textbooks, but the common pleas 
court enjoined their distribution. 

An investigation of the so-called “high school ques- 
tion,” ordered by Mr. Hinsdale, did much to justify the 
public maintenance of high schools by showing that they 
were not schools for the rich and privileged as commonly 
asserted. It was shown that by far the majority of the 
high school students came from families of moderate 
means, and many of them from working class homes. 
A large number in one high school (about 7%) came 
from the homes of unskilled laborers. A great many 
high school pupils, it was found, had some out-of-school 
employment.” 

Growth of the school system was marked under 
Hinsdale’s administration. Two thorough-going inves- 
tigations and surveys of the building situation were 
made and a program of building undertaken for the 





* Ibid, 1885, p. 107. 
* Derby, op. cit. 
* Akers, op. cit., pp. 210, 212-214. 
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first time, under the new plan of using borrowed capital. 
The number of pupils registered in the schools increased 
21.6% and the average daily attendance increased 
26.2%. The number of pupils in primary grades in- 
creased 20%, in the grammar grades 25% and in the 
high school 40%. The greatest increase came in the 
number of high school graduates which increased 82% 
and in the number of graduates of the training schools 
which increased 74%." But the Board of Education 
was becoming dissatisfied with Hinsdale, partly, it is 
said, because of his refusal to meet their demands of 
patronage. In 1886 they refused to reélect him. The 
burden of administrative work was so exacting and dis- 
tasteful, work with a Board of Education dominated by 
politics and rife with patronage was so difficult that 
Hinsdale was ready to leave. Out of his dismissal came 
the law giving Cleveland a commission school board in- 
stead of a representative one. His own justification 
came when, a few years later, after his establishment 
at Ann Arbor, the Cleveland Board of Education made 
overtures to him to return. He had to refuse, and he 
modestly suppressed the incident, but it could not fail 
to be gratifying. There is a tradition that Hinsdale 
was not a good business man. That is difficult to verify. 
Certainly he was unfitted by temperament for such a 
position, and was only too well pleased when two years 
later the opportunity came to go to the University of 
Michigan. In his last report to the Board he sums up 
his work in the Cleveland schools thus: “. . . the course 
that I adopted from the first :—to visit the teachers and 
the schools as often as possible, to observe the organi- 





* Report of Cleveland Schools, 1886, p. 35. 
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zation, the discipline, and the instruction, to analyze 
and compare the results, and then to direct such changes 
as seemed called for, remembering that ‘time innovateth 
greatly but quietly,’ ... I soon discovered that what 
the schools needed most was not revolution in external 
organization and system, but more fruitful instruction, 
a more elastic regimen, and a freer spirit.... In this 
path I have steadfastly sought to tread.” * 

During the Cleveland period Hinsdale’s writing suf- 
fered somewhat from the burden of administrative 
work. His annual reports were valuable educational 
documents and scattered contributions were made to 
various professional publications. But the only book 
of significance, the volume Schools and Studies was a 
collection of addresses and papers from the Hiram 
period, which he published in 1884. During the interim 
between his resignation and going to Ann Arbor he 
produced what was to be his most important historical 
work, The Old North West, a book which is still an 
acceptable treatise of that phase of American history. 

While Hinsdale was in Cleveland, two of his daugh- 
ters, Ellen Clarinda and Mary Louise, graduated from 
Adelbert College in the same year (1885). Both girls 
and a third daughter, Mildred, followed in their father’s 
footsteps—in teaching and writing. 


ANN ArzBor—1900 


The chair of Science and Art of Teaching in the 
University of Michigan was a pioneer effort in that 
direction. It fell vacant by the resignation of its first: 
occupant, Professor William H. Payne. Hinsdale was 


* Fourth Annual Report, quoted in Akers, pp. 221-222. 
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elected to succeed him in February, 1888. The Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1887-88 contains 
notice of the appointment. Says the report, “He comes 
into the work with the advantage of large experience 
and established reputation.” ” 

The view of a man with whom Hinsdale was pro- 
fessionally associated at this time gives an interesting 
estimate of him. Though written some years later at 
the time of Hinsdale’s death, it gives a just idea of the 
impression made by him as a scholar at this time. 

Dr. Hinsdale impresses persons meeting him as a man of 
unusual character and ability and as possessing high ideals of 
educational scholarship. He commenced writing on questions re- 
lating to the theory of education and then confined himself more 
especially to the educational history of his country. . . . Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale was one of those systematic students who grow 
rapidly in proficiency in their specialty as time goes on, and his 
later and latest writings may be justly considered his best.*’ 


There is a logical progression in the development of 
Hinsdale’s career not always discernible in a man’s life. 
From district school to academy, from academy to the 
church, from church to a church-dominated college, 
from college to city school system, from city school sys- 
tem to a chair of education in a leading state university 
may seem at first anything but a logical development. 
But Hinsdale lost nothing in going from one position 
to the other. To the ministry he carried the idea of 
teaching. To the college presidency he brought the idea 
of critical investigation of Biblical literature and his- 
tory, and an experience in schools of lower grades 
whence he derived ideas of the training of teachers 








* py. 659. 
“ Educational Review XXI1 (1901), pp. 185-199, 
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which he tried to apply at Hiram College and in his 
writing and speeches. The result was a breadth of 
view which led him to regard education at all levels as 
one integrated process and to apply a searching criticism 
to this process at every step. Historical thinking was 
always one of his outstanding characteristics and it lent 
a unity to his many and various undertakings. Each 
one was approached from a historical point of view. To 
the Cleveland schools he brought this critical standard 
of educational values and an idea of the importance of 
properly trained, capable teachers, with a deep under- 
standing of the significance of individualism in educa- 
tion, so often lost sight of by those dealing with edu- 
cation only in the mass. His conduct of the Cleveland 
schools was regulated and restrained by the historical 
point of view—‘time innovateth greatly but quietly.” 
From the Cleveland experience, moreover, he derived 
an understanding of the practical problems of a great 
educational system, which, mingled with and tempered 
by the other older elements of his intellect, was to pro- 
vide the basis of his thinking, his teaching and his writ- 
ing during the Ann Arbor days. 

At Ann Arbor he found his true place. His life 
there was happy. As a teacher he was successful and 
well-liked. Free from the burden of administrative 
work which had so greatly circumscribed his mental life, 
he was enabled to produce many volumes on different 
subjects as well as to contribute to periodicals and to 
the work of various professional organizations.” 


His teaching illustrated well the various elements in 





“Derby, op. cit., p. 114; History of University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 196, pp. 278-280. 
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his intellectual development. With his interest in the 
practical and theoretical problems of education was com- 
bined an almost equal interest in history. While the 
philosophical and practical aspects of education were not 
neglected, his instruction dwelt much on the history of 
educational movements. Treasured among his inti- 
mate papers was the announcement of the first course in 
the history of American education to be given at the 
University of Michigan, taught by Mr. Hinsdale. 
Among his most important contributions were those in 
this field. He published numerous documents and arti- 
cles on the subject. Among his papers are materials 
for several books projected but uncompleted at his death 
in 1900. They include a history of education in the 
United States, a history of education in Ohio, a history 
of the University of Michigan, partly completed and 
later finished by his colleague, Professor Isaac N. Dem- 
mon, and a book which would probably have borne the 
title, ““Title-Deeds to the United States.” It was to be 
a history of territorial growth. 

The historic-educational mind took a little different 
turn in the book How to Study and Teach History. * A 
pioneer book in the field, its aim in the words of the 
author was “to state the uses of history, to define... 
its field, to present and illustrate criteria for the choice 
of facts, to emphasize the organization of facts with ref- 
erence to the three principles of association, to indicate 
sources of information, to describe the qualifications of 

the teacher, and, finally to illustrate causation and the 





“Hinsdale Papers, folio 7. 
“ Hinsdale Papers, folios 18-25; cf. Derby, p. 115. 
“New York, 1894. 
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grouping of facts by drawing the outlines of some im- 
portant chapters of American history.” *° The book is 
as much a treatise on history as on pedagogy, and as 
interesting from one point of view as from the other. 

His most important contribution to the field of edu- 
cational theory was the Art of Study, published just 
before his death.** In it is found the essence of his 
educational thinking. More refined, more balanced, per- 
haps more sophisticated than some of his earlier state- 
ments, in its fundamental idea—the importance of indi- 
vidualism in education—it is the same thing he was 
writing in Our Common School Education in 1877. 

Strictly speaking there is no such thing as giving or impart- 
ing knowledge. Everyone must make his own knowledge, for 
man is a knowledge-maker by nature. All that one can do for 
another, as a teacher for a pupil, is to help to do this work. 

The pupil is to learn, the teacher is to teach or help him learn; 
both are active about the same thing, but active in different 
ways.*” 

A man whose whole professional life had been guided by 
such a sane and simple creed would not be apt to fall 
under the influence of what we call educational fads. 
We have the best testimony that Hinsdale was “emi- 
nently free” from such vagaries.“ 

From his experience in teaching district schools, and 
from his work in Cleveland he had come to understand 
some of the problems of the organization of educational 
systems. He was keenly interested in the subject. One 
important line this interest took was the reorganization 
of rural schools. He thought the district system a 


“ Ibid, p. 14; W. H. Maxwell in Educational Review, loc. cit. 
“New York, 1900. 

“pp. 11-12. 

“ Educational Review, loc. cit. 
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wasteful one and proposed instead consolidation upon 
a township or similar basis. On his motion, in 1895, 
the National Council of [Education appointed first a 
committee to submit a plan for further investigation of 
the problem of rural schools, and upon the report of 
this committee, appointed a committee of twelve, of 
which Hinsdale was a member. He was made chairman 
of the sub-committee on school maintenance and gave 
much time and attention to his part of the committee’s 
work, and to composing his report. His argument in 
favor of the consolidation of small districts ran as fol- 
lows: “...the great resource of the public school is 
and must continue to be, some form or forms of public 
taxation.” Hence it is important that the right units 
of taxation be fixed. Whatever these units may be, 
whether state, county, town or city, the inequalities of 
taxation should be eliminated. They are contrary to 
the American principle that “the property of the state 
should educate the youth of the state.” * 

Hinsdale’s interest in education was not confined to 
American education. It had taken the line of studying 
the influence of European education upon America. He 
was interested also in a comparative study of educational 
systems. By correspondence and the aid of friends 
traveling in Europe he gathered data concerning Amer- 
icans studying in German Universities. In 1891 he se- 
cured a leave of absence from the University and spent 
the year abroad. He used this trip to make a careful 
first-hand study of European school systems. Out of 





“Report is found in substance—Education Report 1896-97, 811 ff; 
cf. Henry Sabin, “Dr. Hinsdale’s Work for Rural Schools,” Educational 
Review, XXI (1901). 
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it came the first account to be published in the United 
States of the Italian school system under the new King- 
dom.” 


The mass of Hinsdale’s writing was great, as the 
bibliography which follows shows. Three other works 
may be mentioned as of special importance. In Teach- 
ing the Language Arts,” he developed an idea later to 
be made much of by educators. He described speech, 
reading and composition as arts. The chief thing in 
teaching these arts, he said, is the study of good models, 
imitation and practice. Another book, Jesus as a 
Teacher,” shows the fusion of the older interest in Bib- 
lical studies with the study of pedagogy. In Horace 
Mann and the Common School Revival in the United 
States,’ he was writing about what he justly appraised 
as the most important educational movement in the 
United States, so far as the common schools were con- 
cerned. He described Mann in his historical position 
and relations, showing the forces against which he 
worked and the obstacles he had overcome. It was an 
important contribution to the history of American edu- 
cation. 

Hinsdale never received an academic degree in regu- 
lar course. After he became President of Hiram Col- 
lege, he was awarded honorary A. M. degrees by Beth- 
any College and Williams College. In later years, while 
at Ann Arbor, he received an honorary Ph.D. degree 








” Published in Report of the Commissioner of Education, among the 
Hinsdale papers are numerous notes on these subjects. 

* New York, 1896. 

“St. Louis, 1895. 


“New York, 1898; W. IT. Maxwell in Educational Review, loc. cit. 
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from Ohio State University, and honorary LL.D de- 
grees from Ohio University and Hiram College.“ This 
fact in itself testifies to his pioneering character. He 
attained to solid scholarship largely through his own 
efforts and through self-directed study. 

Hinsdale’s death came suddenly and unexpectedly in 
1900. He had attended the Hiram Commencement in 
June, for the celebration of the College’s fiftieth anni- 
versary and had spoken there. His death came Novem- 
ber 29, at Atlanta, Georgia. He was sixty-three years 
old. The cause was undoubtedly overwork. Naturally 
rugged, he gave little consideration to his health, lavish- 
ing his energies prodigally on his teaching, speaking and 
especially on his voluminous writings. Like so many 
of his ancestors, his life was one of unending labor. For 


that life he paid the price of an early death. He lies 
buried in Forest Hill Cemetery, at Ann Arbor. 





“ History of Hiram College, 216, 
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“Training of Teachers,” Monographs on Education in the United 

States, Nicholas Murray Butler, editor, 1g00. 


IV. MAGAZINE ARTICLES, REPORTS, ETC. 


American Historical Review, “C. Moore’s Northwest Under 
Three Flags” (Review), 1901, 6: 139. 

Christian Evangelist 
“Is War Justifiable Between Christian Nations?” Novem- 
ber 23, 1899, 481-482. 

“The Recent Growth of American Colleges,” June 19, 1900, 
904-905. 

Christian Quarterly 

“Downfall of Secular Papacy,” 1873, 5: 23-52. 

“Ecumenical Councils,” 1869, 1: 491-508. 

“Galileo and the Church,” 1869, 1: 145-176. 

“Infallibility Dogma,” 1870, 2: 392-420. 

“Rise and Establishment of the Papacy,” 1870, 2: 229-243. 
“Vatical Council and the Old Catholics,” 1872, 4: 498-527. 

Christian Standard, Numerous book reviews. 

Cleveland Public Schools, Annual Reports of the Board of Edu- 
cation, 1882-86. Contain the Superintendent’s reports for 
these years. 

Forty-seventh annual report of the Board of Education for 
the school year ending August 31, 1883. Cleveland, 1884. 
(Superintendent’ report, 49-88). 

Forty-eighth annual report of the Board of Education for the 
school year ending August 31, 1884. Cleveland, 1885. (Su- 
perintendent’s report, 65-100). 

Forty-ninth annual report of the Board of Education for the 
school year ending August 31, 1885. Cleveland, 1886. (Su- 

perintendent’s report, 75-147). 

Fiftieth annual report of the Board of Education for the 

school year ending August 31, 1886. Cleveland, 1887. (Su- 

perintendent’s report, second part of volume, 1-96). 
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The Dial, Chicago 
“American Education,” rgo0, 28: 352-356. 
“American and European Secondary Schools Compared,” 
1895-6, 20: 195. 
“City School Systems,” 1898, 25: 251. 
“Contributions to Quaker History,” 1900, 28: 11-14. 
“Democracy Out of Joint,” 1900, 28: 113-116. 
“Where our Schools Fail Most,” 1900, 28: 141-144. 
“Education in the United States,” 1899-1goo, 28: 141. 
“Education in 1880-1900,” 1899-1900, 28: 352. 
“Education in 1900,” 1900, 29: 43. 
“Rashdall’s Universities” (Review), 1895-’96, 20: 67. 
“Recent School Legislation for Cities,” 1898-’99, 28: 107. 


Education 
“Books for Teachers,” 10: 627. 
“Constant in Education,” 1884-’85, 5: 205-213. Reprinted 
from Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education 
Association. 
“Education in the State Constitutions,” 10: 91, 168. 
“Garfield and Education,” (with portrait) 2: 217. 
“Payne on Proceeding from the Known to the Unknown,” 
7: 597. 

Education Journal of Virginia 
“Examinations,” 1884, 15: 177-181. 


’ 


Educational Review 


“American School Superintendent, The,” 1893, 7: 42. 
“Dogma of Formal Discipline,” 1894, 8: 128. Reprinted 
from Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education 
Association. 

“Study of Education at the University of Michigan,” 1893, 
6: 443. 

“Study of Education in American Colleges and Universities,” 
1900, IQ: 105-120. 

“System of Payment by Results,” 1892, 4: 105. 


Home and School 
“The Law of Mental Exercise,” 1899?, 1 : 118-119. 
Independent 


“Investigation of Rural Schools,” 1896, 48: 9-10. 
“Revenues of Oxford,” 1895, August 1. 
“Teacher’s Preparation,” 1891, 43: 2-3. 
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Independent School Journal 
“Economy in College Work,” 1889, 34: 337. 
“Some Conditions of Successful Teaching,’ 1889, 34: 408. 


Intelligence 
“Educational Problems in England,” Feb. 15, 1892, S. No. 
132 


“President Eliot on Popular Education,” Feb. 15, 1893, 12. 
(A paper read before the philosophical society and the po- 
litical science association of the University of Michigan, and 
before the principals’ association of the City of Chicago.) 
Reprinted as pamphlet. 
“Qualifications of the Teacher of History,” 1893, 12: 34. 
International Educational Series 
“Teaching the language-arts, speech, reading, composition,” 
1896, 34: 205. 
Contains bibliography. 
Journal of Education 
“Defect in our school system,” 1899, 49. 


Magazine of Western History 
“American Historical Association,” 1885-86, 3: 194-196. 
“Bounding the Original United States,” 1885, 2: 401-423. 
“Geography and Farly American History,” 1885-’86, 3: 
433-430. 
“Legislation on the Compensation of Members of Congress,” 
1887, 5: 583-602 and 1887, 6: 128-14r. 
“National Capitol,” 1888, 7: 392-399 and 530-537. 
“Rev. Dr. Robbins on the Western Reserve,” 1889, TO: 353- 
360. 
“Some Features of the Old South,” 1886-’87, 5: I-17. 


Michigan School Moderator 
“Historical Geography,” 1892, 13: 170. 
Michigan Political Science Association, Publications. 
“The Real Monroe Doctrine,” 1895. 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Association 
1884. “The Constant in Education,” Reprinted in Educa- 
tion. 
“Powers and Duties of School Officers and Teach- 
ers.” 
1887. “General Influence and Results of Opening the North- 
west Territory.” 
1888. “The Business Side of City School Systems.” 
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1889. “Cultural Value of History of Education.” 
“Pedagogical Chairs in Universities.” 

1890. “Supplementary Report on City School Systems.” 
Also in Chicago Herald (July 8, 1890.) 

18g1. ‘“Teacher’s Academical and Professional Prepara- 
tion.” 

1894. ‘‘Dogma of Formal Discipline,” Reprinted in Educa- 
cational Review, also as pamphlet. 

1895. “History Teaching in Schools.” 
“Laws of Mental Congruence and Energy Applied to 
some Pedagogical Problems.” (Report of committee 
on pedagogics ). 

1896. “Some Sociological Factors in Rural Education in the 
United States.” 

1897. “Need of Enhanced Material Support for the Rural 
Schools.”’ 

1898. “Is it possible and desirable to form a Federation of 
colleges and universities in the United States similar 
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to the Association of American Medical Colleges: 
Nation, The 


Miscellaneous writings and reviews. 


National Teacher 


“Health in the Public Schools,” 5: 1-13. Reprinted in Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


New England Journal of Education 
“Industrial Education,” 1883, 5: 211-213. 
New York Teachers Quarterly 
“Induction and Deduction in Education,”’ 1898, 2: 1-9. 


Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly 
“First Circumnavigation of the Earth,” 1887, 1: 146-149. 
“History of Popular Education on the Western Reserve,” 
1896, 6: 35-58. 
“Right of Discovery,” 1888, 2: 349-379. 
“Sale of the Western Reserve,” 1889, 2: 475-487. 
“Three important Documents relating to Western Land Ces- 
sions,” 1889, 2: 276-288. 
“Western Land Policy of the British Government from 1763- 
1775, 1888, 1: 207-220. 
Ohio Educational Monthly 
“Health in the Public Schools,” 16: 1-13. Reprinted in 
National Teacher. 
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“Mission of the Public School,” 1883, 32: 326-343. Re- 
printed in Schools and Studies. 

“Moral Training in Public Schools,” 1885, 34: 291-298. 

“A Chapter of Ohio School History,” 1888, 29: 555. 
“Overpressure in the Schools,” 1887, 28: 586. 

“Some Neglected Branches of Education,” 1881, 22: 33-37. 
“The Teachers’ Institute,” 1889, 38: 241. 

“Township and District Systems,” 1889, 38: 289. 


Portage County Democrat, (Ravenna (Ohio) Weekly) 


“The Great Rebellion in its Incipient Stages,” Jan. 8, 1862 
to Mar. 26, 1862, published anonymously. 

“The Great Rebellion in its Intermediate Stages,” June 25, 
1862 to Oct. 15, 1862, at irregular intervals. 

These two series of articles are Hinsdale’s earliest published 
work, 


Report of Commissioner of Education 


1886-7. “Education—a Man of more Account than his 
Trade,” 187-188. 

1888-9. A discussion of the political theory on which the 
district organization is founded; weaknesses in ap- 
plying this system to education. 642-643. 

1889-90. “Scholarship in Teaching,” 1178. 

1892-3. “Documents illustrative of American educational 
history,” edited, 1225-1414. 
Education in Wyoming Valley, Quoted. 
Topics on educational history of the United States, 
mentioned. 1226. 

1893-4. ‘Public Instruction in Italy,” 325-383. 
“History of the Old Northwest,” 725. 

1896-7. ‘Committee on Rural Schools,” 811. 

1897-8. “Notes cn the History of Foreign Influence upon 
Education in the United States,” 591-629. 

1898-9. “The Western Literary Institute and College of 
Professional Teachers.” 


School Bulletin 


“Plea for Breadth,” 1883-4, 10: 119. 


School Journal 


“Dr. Rickoff’s Work,” April 29, 1899, 489. (Probably by 
Hinsdale). 


School Review 


“Diploma System of Admission to the University of Michi- 


” 


gan, 1896, 4: 301-307. 
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“Discussion of Entrance Requirements in History and Re- 
port of the Committee on College Requirements,” 1896, 
4: 438-442. 

“Making of Courses of Study,” 1898, 6: 606-614. 
“Tripartite Division of Education,” 1896, 4: 512-522. 


Science 
“Overpressure in Schools,” 1887, 10: 177. 


The Teacher 


“Education in Switzerland,” (June, 1892). 

“Twenty years of Public Schools in Rome” (December, 

1891). 

Various articles for newspapers of which it is almost im- 
possible to get a record. Clippings of some of them are among 
the Hinsdale papers in the Hiram College Library. 


V. PAMPHLETS 


Austin, Harmon, Mr. and Mrs., Golden Wedding Anniversary. 
The Austin Home. Remarks by Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, Janu- 
ary, 1893. 

Business Side of City School Systems. Reprinted from Studies 
in Education, New York, 1806. 

Cleveland Public Schools. Discussion of educational questions ; 
(1) teaching English Grammar, (2) will training, (3) prov- 
ince of the science of education (Excerpts from annual re- 
port to Board of Education). 

Conspectus of American Revolution. Cleveland school bulletin, 
1885. 

Country School, n. p., n. d. 

Culture Value of History of Education. Paper read before Na- 
tional Education Association at Nashville, July, 1889. 

Delphic Literary Society, The Reunion, 1875. 

Discovery of America. Commemoration address in University 
Hall, October 21, 1892. Ann Arbor, 1892. 

Dogma of Formal Discipline, Asbury Park, N. J., July 1894. 

Education in the State Constitutions, n. p., n. d. 

Eliza Ballou Garfield, Mother of James A. Garfield. Addresses 
made at her burial. Cleveland, 1888. 

Establishment of the First Southern Boundary of the United 
States. Washington, 1894. 

Eclectic Institute; an address Delivered at the Jubilee of Hiram 
College, June 22, 1900. Ann Arbor, 1900. 

Geography and Early American History, n. p., n. d. 
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Health in the Public Schools. Paper read before Northeastern 

Ohio Teachers’ Association. Cleveland, 1874. 
Hiram College. Prepared for Centennial History of Educa- 
tion in Ohio. Cleveland, 1876. (Appeared in greatly con- 
densed form, rewritten by editors, in Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, History of Education in the State of Ohio). 

Hiram College and Her Pupils. Address to graduating class, 
June 21, 1877. 

History of Popular Education on the Western Reserve. Address 
delivered in series of educational conferences. Cleveland, 
1896. 

History of the Disciples in Hiram, Portage County, Ohio. Dis- 
course delivered to church March 26, 1876. Cleveland, 1876. 

In Memoriam, Mrs. R. N. Woods. Ann Arbor, 1892. 

Language Question in Switzerland, n. p., n. d. 

Life and Character of James A. Garfield. New York, 1880. 

Life, Character and Public Services of James A. Garfield. Ad- 
dress delivered in Orange, Ohio. June 19, 1880. Cleveland, 
1880. y 

Memoir of Louisa Hinsdale, a Brother's Tribute. Cleveland, 
1877. 

Memorial Address. Vife, work and character of R. R. Sloan, de- 
livered to the Ohio Christian Missionary Society; Mt. Ver- 
non, May 21, 1878. Cleveland, 1878. 

On Academical Degrees. Reprint. University Record, University 
of Michigan. 

Ordinance of 1787; Origin, Features and Results. Akron, 1877. 

Our Common School Education, With a Digression on the College 
Course. Read before Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Cleveland, December 9, 1876. Cleveland, 1877. 

Our Common Schools. A fuller statement of the views set forth 
in the pamphlet preceding and reference to the reply of Su- 
perintendent A. J. Rickoff. Cleveland, 1878. 

Papers on School Issues of the Day. Syracuse, 1889 

Rickoff, Andrew Jackson, Past and Present of Our Common 
School Education. (Reply to Hinsdale). Cleveland, 1877. 

Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges and Universities, n. p., n. d. 

Pedagogical View of Some New Testament Sermons. Reprinted 
from Religious Thought at the University of Michigan. n. 
p., n. d. 

Political Dualism in American History. In Home Study Review, 
n. p., n.d. 

President Eliot on Popular Education. Reprinted from /ntellt- 
gence. 
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President Eliot on Public School Problems. Address given at 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association, December, 1885; Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ Association, November 1886. Cleve- 
land, 1&86 

President Hayes’ Southern Policy. Address given in Hiram, 
September 25, 1877. 

President James Abram Garfield. Remarks at Hiram College 
memorial service, First Presbyterian Church, Cleveland. 
Cleveland, 1881. 

Real Monroe Doctrine, 1895. Reprint from Michigan Political 
Science Association Publications. 

Right of Discovery. Columbus, 1889. Reprint from Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly. 

Science of Education. Abstract of paper read before Cleveland 
Pedagogical Society. Kebruary 16, 1886. 

Spirit and Ideals of the University of Michigan. 1896. Reprint 
from Educational Review. 

Study of Language. n. p., n. d. 

Suggestions to University Students Preparing to Teach, n. p., 
n. d. 

Supplement to the Report of the Superintendent of Instruction of 
the Public Schools of Cleveland, Ohio. For the school year 
of 1883-4. (1) Moral training in the public schools, (2) 
Study and methods of study, (3) Public and public schools. 
(4) Socrates and his method. Cleveland, 1885. 

Arbella Mason Rudolph, Her Ancestry, Life and Character, 
Cleveland, 1879. 

Theoretical, Critical and Practical Courses in Teaching given at 
the University of Michigan. Terms defined and relations 
stated. Notes of preliminary lectures. n. p., n. d. 

Topics in the Educational History of the United States. Ann Ar- 
bor. n. d. 

Vice-Presidency. Reprint from Magazine of Western History, 
2. &, a. & 

Note: The Hinsdale pamphlets are to be found for the 
most part in the library of the Western Reserve Historical Society 
in Cleveland. 


VI. HINSDALE PAPERS IN HIRAM COLLEGE 
LIBRARY. 
(Numbers refer to folios) 


1. Biographical sketch of Garfield. 
2. “Education as Affected by Christianity.” 
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“Development of Christian Education.” 

“Illustration of Causation in History Drawn from the His- 
tory of the United States.” 

“Educational Tendencies Since the Revival of Letters.” 
“Outline of a Course of Five Lectures on Teaching History 
to be Delivered at Glens Falls, N. Y., July, 1891. 
“Tallmadge, Ohio.” 

“Academic Pioneer and Western Academical Institute.” 
Notes on history of education. 

Lectures on history of education in the United States. 
Course of lectures on School Supervision. 

Notes on History of Education, Greece to Rome. 

Students in Collegiate Departments of Certain Colleges, 
1880-98. 

American Students in German Universities. 

John Q. Adams, letter to Hinsdale, July 22, 1892. 

“Over the Luther Ground.” 

“Roman Education.” 

“Forces Behind Modern Popular Education.” 

Lecture notes, largely educational. 

“School Systems and Funds.” 

Miscellaneous notes. 

Educational notes. 

“Kinds of Teaching” (outline). 

“Northwest Territory.” 

Letter: C. D. Hine to Hinsdale, April 29, 1885. 

“Louisiana and Florida.” 

“From Texas to Alaska.” 

“Discovery and Division of North America.” 
“Independent America.”’ 

“First Circumnavigation of the Earth.” 

“Struggle of England and France for Dominion in North 
America.” 

“Spanish, English and French Discoveries.” 

“Geographical Relations of the Three Groups of Colonies.” 
“First Efforts of the United States at Territorial Expan- 
sion. 

Speech supporting Garfield’s candidacy. Defence of Re- 
publican record. 

Letter: Garfield to Hinsdale, December 15, 1879. Garfield 
on tariff. 

Letters to Hinsdale from G. F. W. Mark, Isaac N. Demmon, 
Nathan Young, W. T. Moore, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Rossiter Johnson, T. J. Burrill, Baily Sutton Dean, others. 
Class-room lectures on educational subjects. 
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28. ‘Education for and Growth of Citizenship.” 

“Association of Ideas.” 

Letters. 
2g. “Chinese Education.” 

“Jewish Schools.” 

“Education Among the Hebrews.” 

‘Principal Features of Oriental Character and Life that Have 

Influenced Education.” 

31. “Science and Art of Teaching.” 

“Mental Power as Specific and Generic.” 

“End of Education.” 

Notes. 

32. Letters. 

Notes. 

35. Notes on University of Michigan law school. 
“Spanish-American Geography.” 

“Webster’s Second Speech in Reply to Hayne.” 

“Review of Eggleston’s Life of John Patterson.” 

Notes on early American History. 

“Memorandum Concerning the Establishment and History 

of Libraries at Hiram College.” 

37. Letters. 

38. Notes on conquest of Canada. 

Letters. 

Material relating to Garfield from which Hinsdale wrote books on 
Garfield containing many speeches of Garfield not available 
elsewhere. Collected and bound in one volume in Hiram 
College Library. 

“Teacher in Literature’ (proof sheets), bound in Hiram College 
Library. 

Note: Hinsdale’s library was given to the Western Reserve 
Historical Society where most of his own pamphlets and books 
may be found. His private papers are in the Hiram College 
Library. 

The Garfield-Hinsdale correspondence, especially the New 
Year’s letters exchanged by the two men, is a valuable source for 
the political history of Garfield’s time, as well as for the biogra- 
phies of the two men. The letters from Hinsdale are largely 
among the Garfield papers recently placed in the Library of Con- 
gress. The letters from Garfield to Hinsdale are in the possession 
of the Hinsdale family. 











THE PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
GENERAL CHAUNCEY EGGLESTON 


INTRODUCTION 


By Frank EcLeston Roppins, University of Michigan 


General Chauncey Eggleston, one of the first settlers 
of Aurora, Ohio, was a descendant of the first settler 
of this name, Legat, or Bigot, Eggleston, who came to 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1630 and was a first set- 
tler of Windsor, Connecticut, in 1635. Here he died 
September 1, 1674. His youngest son, Benjamin (2), 
born December 18, 1653, married Hannah Osborn 
Shadock, daughter of John Osborn and probably the 
widow of Elias Shadock, March 6, 1678, and died in 
1729. Benjamin (3), the only son of Benjamin (2), 
was born in May, 1687, and died October 30, 1732; his 
wife was Mary Dibble. Up to this time the family had 
lived in Windsor or East Windsor; the son of Benja- 
min (3) and Mary, however, Diggett (4) [ggleston, 
removed to Murrayfield, Massachusetts, taking up new 
land. Biggett (4) was born March 17, 1724, and mar- 
ried Mary Corning of Enfield November 7, 1745. His 
second son, Benjamin (5) Eggleston, born January 2, 
1747-8, before his parents left East Windsor, was the 
father of General Chauncey [ggleston. 

Murrayfield, where Biggett Eggleston and his son 
Benjamin settled, no longer exists as such. The north- 
west corner of it, where the Egglestons first lived, be- 

(284) 
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came in 1783 a part of the new town of Middlefield. It 
is in the ragged upland region of western Massachu- 
setts, in the midst of the Berkshire Hills, now full of 
deserted farms, but at that time a territory into which 
pioneers were eagerly pushing from both Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. The admirable History of the Town 
of Middlefield, Massachusetts, by Edward Church Smith 
and Philip Mack Smith (privately printed, 1924) tells 
the story of its prosperity and later decay. Crowded 
conditions at home, Indian wars, considerations of land 
titles, and religious dissension all seem to have brought 
about the original influx of settlers, just prior to the 
Revolution; and the hardness of the life there, con- 
trasted with the attractions of the newly accessible West, 
was the reason why many of them moved on, after the 
war, to New York and Ohio. The Egglestons were 
among the first regular inhabitants. The Murrayfield 
valuation list of 1768 contains Biggett’s name and Ben- 
jamin is listed among the taxpayers of 1769; Benjamin, 
however, seems actually to have been the first to occupy 
his lot, in 1770, and his father came two years later. 
That Benjamin was a man of some prominence is shown 
by the fact that when Middlefield was incorporated he 
was selected to assemble the first town meeting. 

These “Reminiscences” tell sufficiently the fortunes 
of the family as they journeyed in 1807 from Middlefield 
to Ohio. It will, however, not be out of place to set 
down some account of the individuals concerned. The 
children of Benjamin (5) Eggleston and his wife, Mary 
Gordon, probably the daughter of Samuel and Mar- 
garet (Henry) Gordon, whom he married October 9, 
1774, were the following: 
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Benjamin (6), born September 29, 1775 
3. ii. Martin (6), born April 11, 1777 
4. ili. Joseph (6), born July 6, 1779 

iv. Betsy (6), born December 29, 1781 
5. v. Moses (6), born February 16, 1784 

vi. Achsah (6), baptized November 4, 1792 
6. vii. Chauncey (6), born August 27, 1786 
viii. Susanna (6) 
ix. Harriet (6). 


Benjamin (5) died June 1, 1832, in Aurora, and his 
wife Mary died December 19, 1817. He had been a 
Minute Man on the occasion of the Lexington alarm. 

2. Benjamin (6) died in 1855; he married Phoebe 
Finch (1782-1844). He was the author of a history of 
the Revolution. Children: 

i. Benjamin; married 

ii. Hiansel; married 

iii, William Henry, 1808-1869; married in 1830 
Calista Parker (1809-1891); farmer at Au- 
rora, Ohio 

iv. Monroe; married 

v. Mariette; married Louis Nettleton. 


3. Martin (6) married Mary Kilborn (intention 
dated September 27, 1802); he settled in Bainbridge, 
Ohio, and had the following children: 


i. An infant child who died April 27, 1803 (Mid- 
dlefield records ) 

ii. Joseph K. (7), of Bainbridge; died 1890; mar- 
ried Lucy Buckley 

iii. Myron (7), who died at Chardon, Ohio; mar- 

ried Sally Little 
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iv. Harvey (7), died at Bainbridge, Ohio 

v. Lucy (7), married John Little, brother of Sally; 
lived many years at Munson, Ohio. 

4. Joseph (6) married (1) Parla Leonard of 
Washington, Massachusetts, May 27, 1807, and (2) 
Anna (Mack) Clark. He removed to Aurora, Ohio, 
with the rest of the family and died there November 
26, 1872; his wife died November 27, 1857. Children: 

i. Sidney (7), of Aurora, Ohio 

ii. Milton (7), of Aurora, Ohio. 

5. Moses (6) married Sally Taylor; he also re- 
moved with the rest of the family to Aurora, Ohio, and 
died there August 6, 1866. Children: 

i. General Nelson (7), born October 3, 1811; grad- 
uated Hudson College 1831; admitted to the 
bar 1834; a farmer and landowner, and gen- 
eral in the Ohio militia; married Caroline 
Lacy, daughter of Isaac Lacy, Jr., January 
29, 1835; lived at Aurora 

li. Wealtha (7), married Simeon D. Kelley and 
lived in Tuscola, Illinois 

iii. A child who died young. 

6. General Chauncey (6), of Aurora, Ohio, (au- 
thor of the Reminiscences”), married Eunice Kent in 
1810; he died November, 1873, and she April 19, 1873. 
Children: 

i. Orson, born January 12, 1813; died October 31, 
1842; married Adeline Ward in 1841 

li. Eliza, born December 19, 1814; married Wil- 
liam Hurd in 1834 

iii, Minerva, born May 25, 1817; died October 4, 
1832, unmarried 
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iv. Chauncey, Jr., born May 24, 1819, died Novem- 
ber, 1875, in Michigan; married Mary Hurd 
in 1838 

. Norman, born March 8, 1821, died November 
21, 1850; married Cynthia McFarlan in 

1842 
i. Carolina, born December 18, 1824; married (1) 
Lathrop Smith and (2) in 1854 John Sharp 
li. Clinton, born July 14, 1827; died at Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, in 1914; married (1) Abigail 
Hickox, who died in 1865, and (2) Mary 

FE. Parker 
. Zeno Kent, born April 19, 1829, died December 
2, 1899; married in 1852 or 1853 Olivia 
May, daughter of Jude May; removed to 
Chagrin Falls in 1869 
ix. Emily C., born October 9, 1831; died July 12, 
1858; married Lyman E. Kent October 7, 
1856, Bainbridge, Ohio 
x. Eunice, born February 23, 1835, died April 19, 
1875; married Erastus Jackson in 1859. 


General Eggleston’s “Reminiscences” were written 
in his old age, for the benefit of his grandchildren. By 
those who knew him he is said to have been quiet, com- 
petent, and genuinely religious. These and other quali- 
ties will, however, be amply evident from the “Remi- 
niscences” themselves. 


Rev. Frank Otto Eggleston, of Park Ridge, New 
Jersey (grandson of General Eggleston), furnished me 
the manuscript of the “Reminiscences” printed here. 
This was a copy, made by him, in 1913, from the origi- 
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nal. Mr. Eggleston also loaned me two sheets of Gen- 
eral Eggleston’s original draft; he remarks that he does 
not know what became of the earlier pages. These two 
sheets have of course been used, for the part of the 
text involved (the latter part of the narrative of the 
War of 1812, and General Eggleston’s first farming 
operations). A few corrections have been adopted from 
a second copy made later by Rev. F. O. Eggleston, but 
in general his 1913 version, supplemented by the brief 
section of the original manuscript, has been faithfully 
followed, although I have not thought it necessary to 
preserve mis-spellings nor the original punctuation. A 
few words (bracketed) have been inserted for the sake 
of clearness. 


THE PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL 
CiAuNCY EGGLESTON 

I have always supposed that I was born at Middle- 
field, County of Hampshire, State of Massachusetts, in 
the year A. D. 1786, August 27. 

I can remember when I was six or seven years old 
my father’s family all had the measles about the same 
time. I had four brothers and one sister older than 
myself, and three sisters younger than myself. 

When I was a boy I went to school about three 
months in a year until I was fourteen years old. I got 
so that I could read and write, and cipher some, say to 
the rule of three. Children in those days had small 
opportunities to learn compared with what they now 
have. A few months in a year until they were old 
enough to earn something, and then their school days 
ended. Farm work constantly and johnny-cake and 
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coarse living made them strong, and a good deal of 
common sense put into active practice made them about 
as learned as people nowadays. 

The most I remember of those early days was my 
love for going in swimming once a week and playing 
with our great cosset sheep. He was ever ready to 
attack us. We would hide away among the brakes, and 
when he discovered us we had to flee for our lives and 
mount a large rock as large as a small house. This rock 
had a narrow path up one side of it, and the sheep would 
follow us up, and when he got in the narrow path near 
the top we would push him down or off. He would fall 
eight or ten feet. This was fun for George and Brain- 
ard Spencer,’ brother Moses, and myself. Once in a 
while we would get knocked over but we would get up 
and try it over again. 

We had a sugar place of about two hundred trees 
and we used troughs. Brother Moses and I used to 
sugar when we were twelve or fourteen years old. Snow 
sometimes three feet deep. We gathered our sap on 
snowshoes, or when the snow was frozen to a crust, so 
that it would bear up. We used to make so much sugar 
that it was talked about through the town. 

My oldest brother Benjamin was a merchant and 
went into trade in a place called Petersburg in the state 
of New York in the Casanova [Cazenovia?] country, 





*George and Brainard Spencer were brothers, the sons of John and 
Susannah (White) Spencer, from East Haddam, Connecticut, who settled 
in Middlefield after the Revolution, in which John was a soldier. George 
was born October 6, 1787, and Brainard, July 2, 1785, both in Middlefield. 
The Spencer family moved to Aurora, Ohio, in 1812. In Middlefield they 
were close neighbors of Benjamin Eggleston. Their sister Anna married 
Epaphroditus Loveland in 1803; he also came to Aurora and is mentioned 
later. 
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about thirty miles southwest from Utica. The country 
about there was very new; a timbered country and few 
inhabitants. One way from his store there was no clear- 
ing and no house for six miles, and road just passable 
leading from Petersburg to Utica. The first inhabi- 
tants were the tribe of Stockbridge Indians. Adjoining 
them toward Utica was the Oneida tribe of Indians, 
and adjoining them the Brothertown Indians. They 
were quite civilized, dressed like white folks, farmed it 
for a living, and had cattle and horses, wagons and 
plows. I rode in a wagon with one of the Brothertown 
Indians when I was traveling from Utica to Schenec- 
tady, say twenty miles. He talked good English and 
kept sober. He had a bottle of rum and drank some, 
and to make his horses show off he two or three times 
took hold of their ears and poured a quantity into each 
ear. He said it made them feel lively. 

The Stockbridge tribe were considerably civilized, 
generally dressed like the whites, and farmed it some. 
Our government had bought land of them, and had 
bought them a good sawmill and grist-mill and built 
them a good meeting-house and placed among them a 
good preacher, named Sergants. I went from the store 
with two or three others twice on Sunday to their meet- 
ings. Men and women sang in the gallery and our com- 
pany said they never heard such beautiful voices. All 
went off as respectably as in any common congregation. 

The Oneidas wore blankets and were Indians; still 
lived mostly by hunting. 

I went to live with my brother when I was about 
fifteen years old. I had a small hunting shotgun that 
I took along to kill bears and wolves and deer, as there 
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were many of those animals in the far west where I 
was going. I started alone on a journey of about one 
hundred and sixty miles. 

I got a ride from Albany about fifty miles. It was 
in winter, good sleighing. I then went on foot and 
alone through the thick woods with my little gun ready 
if beasts attacked me, but none dared venture, so | 
arrived safe and sound at my brother’s. He had a good 
frame building two storeys high, and lived in one part, 
and had a good room done off for a regular store, dry 
goods, groceries, etc. He dealt much with the Indians, 
bought their furs—otter skins, mink and martin, and 
some beaver. He sold them powder and lead, blankets, 
etc. They used to come in hunting parties, ten or twelve 
Indians and some squaws with their papooses confined 
by bandages, flat on their backs to a board. A strap 
was fastened to the board and the board placed on the 
squaw’s back and the strap over her head; they could 
carry their offspring wherever they pleased. 

When they had a drinking frolic, they would choose 
one to drink nothing at all; not a drop would he touch, 
but must keep sober to keep the drunken [Indians] from 
fighting and killing each other. They generally behaved 
well and were peacable. Some of them hunted squirrels 
and partridges with bows and arrows. Their bows were 
of tough hickory, well shaved, and a good deer-skin 
string. Their arrows for shooting squirrels and small 
game had a thick lump on the forward end; those arrows 
that were to kill large game were made sharp at the point 
and had a flint or iron point and feathers attached to 
the hind end to make them sail true through the air. I 
bought a bow of an Indian and learned to shoot an arrow 
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with them at a mark. The first time I went out to try 
my skill at game I killed five chip-squirrels in two or 
three hours. I could shoot as straight as most of them. 
I shot ducks and one deer with my little gun. 

It was a time when pot and pearl ash were made in 
large quantities, that I lived with my brother. He 
bought ashes and I worked six months alone and made 
both pot and pearl ash. To make pearl ash out of 
ashes, we put the ashes in tubs and add water, hot or 
cold, until we get out lye or strength out of the ashes; 
[and] that is boiled down until it becomes what is called 
black sutt [soot?]. It is then shoveled into an oven. 
I will describe the oven. It should be, say, eight feet 
square, after being built up three feet high and eight 
feet square with a narrow space near one edge or one 
side, with grates arranged to put in wood and build a 
fire. It must have a good smooth top of brick well laid 
so as to be level as a house floor. It is then built up 
oven-fashion, a wall the thickness of the length of a 
brick, say sixteen or eighteen inches; a door [is] left at 
one end to shovel in and stir the sutt. Then a low arch 
is flung across from side to side, the ends both walled 
up to the arch to support it, the door [being] in the 
middle of the end wall. The black sutt is spread over 
the fine dry wood and a fire built in the place prepared 
for it. The blaze will pass over the whole arch. The 
sutt is kept stirred up and the fire kept up until the whole 
inside of the oven [is] red hot, sutt and all. They are 
then let cool and taken out and boiled down into sutt 
again and burned over in the oven [the] same as before, 
let cool, and then it is pearl ash as white as chalk. It 
is used for bleaching clothes and the like, barreled and 
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sent to Europe by the ton. Potash is made by putting 
six or eight inches of good lime over the bottoms of 
large tubs and then filling the tubs with ashes; then 
put on water until you get your lye; then boil it down 
until it gets thick in large potash kettles. Then drive 
the fire with fine dry wood and it will melt after a while 
and stand in the kettle just like melted lead. It gen- 
erally has to get kettle and all red hot before it is all 
melted. When it gets cold it is [as] hard as stone. It 
is barreled and used to be sent to other countries for 
bleaching and making soap, and so forth. Ashes saved 
when land is being cleared and house ashes have brought 
millions of dollars into our country. 

I lived with my brother nearly two years; then he 
gave up the trading and returned to Massachusetts. I 
went back soon after he did and lived with my parents 
and worked on the farm about one year, and then went 
with my father and mother to Hebron, in Connecticut, 
to Uncle Strong, who married my mother’s sister. He 
was a blacksmith by trade; generally kept three appren- 
tices. He made grass scythes, hoes, and did general 
blacksmithing. They were smart folks and lived in a 
pleasant place. He worked hard and made money. Sent 
one son to college. I lived with him somewhat over one 
year, and concluded I had rather live nearer my parents 
and old neighbors. 

Hebron was sixty miles from Middlefield, so I 
thought I would go back to Middlefield and serve out 
my apprenticeship with Captain Emmons’ in Middle- 





*“Captain Emmons” was Ebenezer Emmons born, in East Haddam, 
Connecticut, April 23, 1766, where he died in 1835. He came to Middlefield 
about 1790 and was living there at the time in question. 
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field. He did not work himself, but he had three ap- 
prentices while I was there. We did common black- 
smithing. We used in the winter to begin work at four 
o'clock in the morning; wade through snow waist-deep 
to get to the shop in the dark fifteen or twenty rods 
from the house. It was the fashion in those days for 
apprentices to work five evenings in a week. We went 
around some on visits and some to singing school in 
the evening, and had to work mornings to make it up. 
I had sixty cents a week and clothed myself, and was 
allowed to work one week in haying for someone who 
would hire me, and that was my spending money for a 
year. 

I was sick while at Captain Emmons’ with the canker 
rash. His family had it; one of his boys died with it, 
and we all came near dying. That was the most severe 
sickness that I ever had. Since then I have never been 
sick to be laid up or unable to attend to work except 
twice, both [times] in haying. The first time I was not 
able to work for one week, the last time not near so 
long. I have been lame once by a small cut on the knee- 
joint, while sugaring in Auburn, Ohio, the other time 
by a lameness caused by a swelling on my foot that con- 
fined me to the house [for] two or three months. Once 
[had a felon on my finger and that laid me up [for] a 
month or more. 

My father’s family,’ consisting of four sisters, two 
brothers, and myself, concluded to sell out and move 
to New Connecticut, as it was then called. Father was 
not rich and we had to economize in every way we could 





* Apparently the two eldest sons, Benjamin and Martin, were not 
members of this party, although they also migrated to Ohio. 
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to live and get prepared to make the great journey of 
six hundred miles, much of the way over awful roads, 
with our large family, eight of us in all. We got leather 
and I cut and made a whole set of double harness, made 
the hames, and ironed wh/ffletrees, neck-yoke and all. 
I borrowed a broken anvil and cut out of two tanned 
sheepskins a small bellows, and in an old stable I fixed 
up my tools and ironed a new wagon. All the iron work 
we needed to fit us for our journey I did. 

I was now in my twenty-first year. I did such shoe- 
ing [of] horses and oxen and all things else that we 
needed. Esq. Jeremiah Root and Samuel Taylor * and 
their large families were to accompany us through the 
whole journey. All things were made ready and on the 
7th of June, 1807, the line of march was taken up 
and after forty-two days of diligent travel, over rivers, 
mountains, and through swamps and mire we all ar- 
rived safe at our journey’s end. None of the company 
was sick on the road. We camped on our own beds 
spread on the floor and cooked and ate our own food 
generally on the way. 

Once on the Alleghany mountains our oxen were 
sick and lame from eating rye. We could get nothing 
else to feed and it fell into their limbs and they could 
hardly walk or stand. I was left with them to bring 
on if they ever got so as to travel. We drove a horse 


‘Samuel Taylor, who moved to Aurora with the Egglestons, was the 
son of Samuel and Martha (Lamb) Taylor; born in Springfield, Mass- 
achusetts, June 4, 1769, died in Aurora, March 10, 1813; married Sarah 
Jagger of Becket, Mass. Apparently Samuel and Sarah Taylor had seven 
children at the time they journeyed to Aurora. An exciting story is told 
of the narrow escape of Mrs. Martha (Lamb) Taylor from the Indians 
at Pittsfield, where the elder Samuel was one of the earliest residents. 
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hitched before them to help draw the load. I was left 
on the Alleghanies some thirty miles from Pittsburgh. 
As fast as I could after the oxen could travel I went on. 


Our company were to stop two or three days at Pitts- 
burgh to rest and wash clothes and there I expected to 
overtake them and | did. 1 found some places so cut 
up with the great six-horse Pennsylvania teams that it 
seemed impossible to drive over them without upsetting 
my load. Once I stopped my team and went ahead ten 
or twelve rods to view the road and it looked so dreadful 
that I burst out crying, rather childish for a boy twenty 
years old, but there I was alone, with few houses along 
the road, and it brings tears to my eyes now while I 
am writing it. I finally got along without upsetting and 
found the company at Pittsburgh as I had expected, 
somewhat washed up and rested. 


We then started on our one hundred and ten mile 
journey through bush and swamp and up and down some 
of the worst hills or mountains that could be passed 
over by man or beast. But by constant perseverance 
and knowing no thought of discouragement, we moved 
on slowly and got, after a number of days, four miles 
west of Warren, where all stayed over night, and as 
the twenty-six miles west of Warren that we then had 
to travel was an almost unbroken forest, beech woods, 
beech root, and beech mud, no bridges and almost no 
road, it was thought best to send me on twenty-six miles 
and have Captain Perkins * take his yoke of oxen and 
help the company through. I started early the next 





*“Captain Perkins” was another settler of Aurora who had come from 
Middlefield, Mass. Phineas Perkins was born in Enfield, Ct., May 26, 1752, 
had lived in Southwick, Mass., and in 1799 bought land in Middlefield. 
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morning with my rifle on my shoulder to kill bears, 
wolves, etc. I made the twenty-six miles in the fore- 
noon and arrived at old Esq. Sheldon’s just as they 
were sitting down to dinner. They were overjoyed to 
think that Aurora was going to have such an addition 
to the number of its inhabitants. They gave me a din- 
ner, of course. I then just called in at Gamaliel Kent’s, 
the next house, and he was highly pleased to hear of 
their coming. 

The next place was Captain Perkins’s. He was 
ready early next morning to go to meet them with his 
team, and in due time all the company were in Aurora. 
All the Taylors, Egglestons, and Roots that have lived 
in Aurora since July, 1807, can date back to that time 
as their starting point. 

After a time I obtained an anvil and vise and made 
me a good bellows of elk-hide, which is good yet after 
having been used sixty years, more or less. So with 
the anvil and vise I made my hammers and other tools, 
built me a shop and worked at blacksmithing, as people 
wanted, but still did most at farming, clearing land, and 
the like. 

I made sugar in 1808 from about two hundred and 
sixty trees, boiled sap in two kettles set on an arch, 
and gathered with a sap-yoke and by hand. I made 
about eight hundred pounds of sugar. We then lived 
where I now live in Aurora, in a rough log house cov- 
ered with bark, with a split plank floor. We then had 
no sawmill in this part of the country. We had alto- 
gether in our family $20 in money to buy anything with. 
We had to work or die, but we were willing to work 
and did so, early and late. 
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Esq. Sheldon got my anvil and vise in Pittsburgh 
and I paid him in blacksmithing. We had to go to Gar- 
rettsville to mill. Our family was large, father, mother, 
and four sisters and considerable help. It took two days 
to go with a horse load of grain and get it ground. I 
was the first that ever went from Aurora to Garretts- 
ville and back ina day. It was a half dozen years after 
we had come here before we secured a grist-mill in 
Aurora. 

In 1808, Esq. Sheldon built a sawmill where Mr. 
Howard’s now is; we then could get boards. We had 
plenty of good whitewood trees for saw logs. We could 
get them sawed into boards for four dollars a thousand. 
We went on in 1808 and built our east barn, got boards 
and shingles and got it inclosed well that year. We 
got nails at Warren. In 1809 Esq. Sheldon built him 
a frame house of good size, the first frame house in 
town. He could not get brick to build his chimney, and 
I had worked some at brickmaking in the east. He 
urged me very hard to make brick and agreed [that] if 
I would go and make them near his house he would 
give me six dollars a thousand and board me and tread 
the mortar. (This was done with oxen as in ancient 
threshing; the cattle were driven around and around in 
the soft clay.) 

I finally went and made twelve or fourteen thousand 
brick, and he got me-glass and nails from Pittsburgh 
to use in building the two-storey house where we now 
live. In 1809 I made sugar from five or six hundred 
trees; hauled a part of the sap, after it was gathered 
into store troughs, in two barrels with a horse. Worked 
some at farming, blacksmithing, etc. While working at 
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Esq. Sheldon’s the carpenter and joiner that did his work 
agreed with me to build said white house and enclose 
it for $200; and only two years after we got to Aurora, 
without any money when we came here, I ventured to 
go ahead and build said house. 

The price of the joiner and carpenter work, without 
lathing, was $400. I paid some in sugar and about 
$100 in common grass scythes which I made, and some 
in grain, and after about two years it was done from 
top to bottom in good workman-like manner. We lathed 
it and got enough limestone over near Esq. Sheldon’s 
and burned them near my house, on a great stone heap, 
to plaster the whole house, and it was a good convenient 
house for two families. My father’s family consisted 
of father, mother, Betsy, Susan, Achsah, and Harriet. 
They were all willing to work but little work could be 
obtained to make profit in those days. Very few wanted 
to hire. Our nearest store was at Warren, thirty miles 
through mud and brooks, with perhaps four [or] five 
houses on the road, a dark, gloomy wilderness with bears 
and wolves prowling and howling. 

To Pittsburgh, one hundred and ten miles of the 
same gloom, which was our nearest cheese market. It 
was called worth three or four cents a pound to carry 
or fetch from Pittsburgh. Cleveland had, say, half a 
dozen houses. 

We used to go to the center of Aurora to meetings. 
Generally the women would travel barefoot, two or three 
miles, and carry their shoes and stockings in their hands. 
We had some preaching and some deacons’ meetings. 
Read a printed sermon and had good singing. 

I used to hunt deer and turkey. I have sometimes 
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killed three or four deer a day when the first snow in 
the fall came, and sometimes two or three turkeys out 
of one flock. ears were not very plenty, but were 
plenty enough to kill a hog now and then. We had one 
killed by a large bear. We got a large double-spring 
bear-trap and set it by the dead hog,.and within a few 
hours it caught the bear, who made off with the trap. 
We could follow his tracks and overtook him, say, a 
mile from where he was caught. The trap was a pow- 
erful one and he made rather slow work where he had 
to go through a thick alder swamp, and about the time 
he got through we overtook him. We had two rifles 
and soon made a dead bear of him. We pulled off bark 
and harnessed four or five of our company and drew 
him through the wilderness, to let the women and chil- 
dren and hogs see what had come upon them. The hogs 
were more scared than the rest. They raised their 
bristles and grunted and fled and did not return to our 
house for two or three wees. I went out hunting one 
day and shot a large wolf and a turkey, which made a 
good load to draw home on the snow. I never spent 
much time hunting. A deer is a wild animal and only 
good hunting when it snows. 

After the country became more settled and the in- 
habitants became more numerous we had no big hunts. 
There were no inhabitants in Streetsborough for a long 
time after I came to Aurora; the land was not for sale. 
Aurora on one side, Hudson on the west, Kent on the 
south, and Shalersville on the east. And as there was 
much game in Streetsborough it was concluded to sur- 
round the town and drive the game to the center and 
slaughter as far as possible. Notice was given to each 
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and every town, and each town chose a committee to 
meet on a certain day at the center of Streetsborough 
and arrange all matters relative to said hunt. I was 
chosen for Aurora and the committee met as was 
agreed; a day, etc.; all would help, old and young, guns 
or no guns, all would help drive the game in. We were 
placed on the town lines. We had men and boys enough 
to go around the town, five miles square, by placing them 
twenty or thirty yards apart, and after we were all 
placed I was to give the word as loud as I could holler, 
“Allready!’ The first on my right was to repeat it, and 
so it was to go from one to another clear around the 
town. Then we would know that all were ready. 

The word “All ready” came around, and then I gave 
the word “Forward march!” and we came in regular 
on all sides and drove in at one of the hunts and killed 
at the center ninety-four deer. We surrounded the town 
of Freedom and killed among other things twenty-three 
bears. At a later day we surrounded swamps to kill 
wolves. I was always chosen leader. We would track 
in wolves on the snow into a swamp, and if the wolf or 
wolves had not gone out the alarm was given and the 
town would fly to arms and meet at a suitable place and 
choose a leader. We would then form two lines of two 
abreast and march still—no noise allowed—until we 
came to the swamp. The two leaders, or the two at the 
head of the line, would then part, one to the right and 
one to the left, and go ahead. When the two lines had 
parted the two rear men would halt when as far apart 
as was intended to place them; the next rear men would 
do the same, and when the two leading ones came round 
within a number of rods of each other the swamp would 
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be surrounded. Then the word “Halt!” would be given, 
and if the swamp was large the word would be given by 
the captain to march toward the center of the swamp. 
When within a proper distance of the center of the 
swamp they would halt and kill the game, if possible. 
Sometimes two or three wolves, when there were several, 
would run through the line and escape. We killed so 
[many | that for forty or fifty years back very few sheep 
have been killed by them in this part of the country. I 
always, from a small boy, liked to hunt. Back in the 
east I killed two partridges with a pistol and rabbits 
sometimes. I could shoot as close as anyone in Aurora, 
but I never spent much time hunting. 

Whisky was in early times thought to be necessary 
as our breath to keep society alive. No raising, no train- 
ing of the militia was, no fashionable gathering could 
be had without it. Our cupboards and stands must have 
their well-filled decanters and drinking glasses, or we 
were behind the times; and as there were few distillers 
in this new country and counting this business profit- 
able, as we all supposed, as whisky was worth seventy- 
five cents a gallon and one bushel of corn would make 
three gallons and the still slop would fatten many hogs, 
I concluded to go into the business on a small scale. I 
built a still-house and spent all my energies for about 
two years at the business and made nothing. The men 
I employed made little more than enough to pay for the 
grain they used, so I gave it up, a wiser and a better 
man than when I commenced. 

We had a military company formed at Aurora about 
the year 1810 with say thirty men of war. Ebenezer 
Harmon was chosen captain, Joseph Eggleston lieu- 
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tenant, Eber Kennedy ensign, and myself orderly or first 
sergeant. I had to keep the roll of the company, and on 
days of training to parade the company and add the 
names of all newcomers on our muster roll, etc. In 1812 
war was declared by our government against Great 
Britain. We were poorly prepared for war, our disci- 
pline was naught, and our arms but few and poor; some 
good rifles and good shooters, but we were farmers and 
our war arms, what there were, wholly unfit for a battle; 
a great wilderness around us. It was eighteen miles 
from Aurora to Newburg without a house. 

Thousands of Indian warriors joined our enemies, 
who were fully acquainted with this part of the country. 
sO we were in sore distress—our weak militia poorly 
armed and poorly disciplined, with the God of battles to 
help us as our sole dependence. When our weak militia 
company was called away, none but the old folks and 
mothers and girls were left to take care of themselves 
and fight the savages if they came as they were expected 
to do. We had word that Detroit was captured by the 
British and the Indians, which was true. Then word 
came that the whole British force, after taking all Hull's 
army, was coming down the south shore of Lake Erie 
and would soon be at Cleveland, and two thousand sav- 
ages to spread over the country and murder and destroy 
it. Our company was called together to prepare and be 
in readiness to start at a moment’s notice for Cleveland. 
After meeting and arranging matters two or three times 
we received word from the colonel that we must be in 
Cleveland by six o’clock, as the enemy would be there 
by that time. This was Sunday morning. We were 
notified Saturday night to meet as a company early Sun- 
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day morning, and we had met and paraded when a mes- 
senger from the colonel came ordering fifteen of the 
company to be in Cleveland by six P. M. that day, and 
as many more as would volunteer. That was a dark 
time. Our captain called for volunteers; say thirty-five 
men, poorly armed, most of them heads of families, just 
come into the woods, no one to leave behind to guard the 
old or the young that were left behind. All those armed 
for war were to go and leave their homes, wives, and 
families and what little property they had, wholly un- 
protected; and it was said that two thousand Indians 
were just at hand, and they were better acquainted with 
this country than ourselves, as they had roamed over it 
for bear, deer, and elk. 

What should men do in our situation? I had a young 
wife, had been married two years, and an old father and 
mother and four sisters living with me. Could we volun- 
teer to leave them and start that same Sunday, and go 
through eighteen miles of dark woods to meet such a 
formidable foe—two thousand Indians and six hundred 
British regular soldiers, with tomahawks and scalping 
knives? We were placed in onc rank, thirty-five of us, 
and the order was read that fifteen must go and as many 
more as would volunteer. All volunteered to go except 
two young men who had no families. All the rest stood 
facing death, strange as it may seem. We were dis- 
missed to go home and get our dinners and bid our fam- 
ilies farewell and meet in all haste on the west line of 
Aurora, on the road to Cleveland, to start as a company 
for Cleveland. We knew not who should feed us that 
night, nor had we a word of promise that we should have 
any military force to help us destroy that host we ex- 
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pected. We were the American army, bold and courage- 
ous. We went home and bid adieu to family and friends, 
left them and shouldered our rifles and hastened to our 
place of meeting to start as a company, and on arriving 
found that new word had been sent that Hull had sur- 
rendered, that the supposed army was our own soldiers, 
and that they were on their way home on parole. Then, 
shouting and firing off guns, we all went back to our 
families, thankful to God for our disappointment. 

A few days later we were ordered as a company to 
go to Hudson and join some other companies, and from 
there to Cleveland. We went, and while at Hudson 
Hull's men, that were taken at Detroit, went along. They 
stopped and talked with us some time—told us that Hull 
was a coward, and how he surrendered up two thousand 
good soldiers without firing a gun. We finally went on 
to Cleveland and drew our rations of one pound of meat 
and 1} pounds of bread and [a] half pint of whisky to 
each soldier. Our officers drew two or three rations 
each. We were camped out this side of Cleveland, say 
half a mile. I was orderly sergeant and had to draw the 
rations. We lay there in tents furnished us by [the] 
government [and] had to cook our meat as we could. 
After a few days we were sent home to defend our fron- 
tier from savages, as there were no inhabitants west of 
us and Hudson nearer than Huron. We finally fur- 
nished five or six from Aurora and about as many from 
Hudson and some from Mantua and Tallmadge and 
made out a company of rangers who guarded the fron- 
tier to prevent savages from coming through the wil- 
derness and murdering and robbing the scattered inhab- 
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itants. This company was commanded by Captain Mc- 
Arthur. 

The rest of our battalion was left as muster men to 
go to their homes and be ready to march at a minute’s 
warning. We were called out as a company a short time 
after and went to Boston [Ohio], and camped there three 
or four days, and then all of our battalion were dismissed 
to go home but one company that went through the wil- 
derness to Huron and joined General Perkins who was 
camped there with two or three thousand soldiers to 
prevent the enemy from coming to Cleveland. We were 
not called on after that. The war continued, say, two 
years, after Perry’s victory on the lake in capturing all 
the British fleet. General Harrison was sent with a 
large army across to Canada and took and destroyed all 
the warlike forces the British had in that quarter, and 
killed old Tecumseh, the great Indian chief, and scat- 
tered his two thousand Indians to the four winds and 
soon the war was ended. 

After the war was over the prices of property held 
up and wheat was near two dollars a bushel, and I con- 
cluded to get in a big field of wheat and hired twenty 
acres cleared in one job on rough ground on lot 23. Por- 
ter McConoug[hey| and Mr. McCarty of Bainbridge 
took the job to chop and clear and fence for fourteen 
dollars per acre. I concluded to clear twelve acres more 
by hiring some and doing what I could myself. We 
commenced both jobs about the first of May, to chop and 
pile the brush, and by the first of July we had the whole 
thirty-two acres chopped and brush piled, fit for burning 
and going to logging. I had two good yoke of oxen and 
we went to logging, and Mr. McConoughey and McCarty 
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continued to log and work on their piece through July, 
and had it all cleared and ready for sowing by the mid- 
dle of August. I had considerable haying to do, and 
got all my haying and harvesting done and my twelve 
acres cleared and fenced and ready for sowing about 
the middle of August. We commenced sowing and har- 
rowing with two teams, and early in the month of Sep- 
tember we had it all sown and harrowed in. About the 
twentieth of September was called good season to sow 
wheat, but early sown was always considered much 
surer to be a good crop. 

I raised sixteen calves that year, and the wheat grew 
up, say about six inches high, and I turned the calves 
onto the wheat early and left them until snow came so 
deep that they could not feed. They grew wonderfully. 
One to see them when turned on and when taken off 
would not take them to be the same calves. I had a 
good fair crop of wheat, and when it was fit to cut the 
next year I engaged different hands to help harvest it. 
I worked considerably at blacksmithing and [the] hands 
agreed to help me harvest at any time. When we called 
the field white for the harvest, we gave notice, and a 
company of twenty-three good reapers were on hand, 
sickles in hand, and they had the thirty-two acres reaped 
and bound on the third day before night. We got it into 
one large barn by filling it about full. We did our 
threshing in the winter with horses treading out the 
grain. One span would thresh twenty-five bushels in a 
day, keeping the straw well stirred under their feet. We 
cleaned up in fanning mills. We had about five hundred 
and eighty bushels. I got some of it floured and sent to 
Cleveland. My calves never lost their growth, lived on 
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straw the second winter, and continued to grow. I sold 
say half the wheat to folks about home. 

In 1816 we commenced to make arrangements to 
build a meeting-house in Aurora. It was finally agreed 
to build the brick house as it was first built, and so we 
went ahead with it. In 1817 a superintending committee 
was chosen and I was the first one chosen. Robert Bis- 
sell’ and Brainard Spencer were the other members of 
the committee. We agreed with Esq. Carlton, of Man- 
tua, and Martin Eggleston and Justin Parrish to make 
brick near the burying-ground. They started in the 
spring of 1817 to make them. The season was uncom- 
monly wet, and they only got enough to raise the walls 
that year up to the gallery. The next year, 1818, the 
walls were finished and the house inclosed. It was not 
finished so as to be dedicated, I think, until 1821. I had 
to be at a great deal of trouble to get it paid for, and I 
think I paia about $700 in all before all the debts were 
settled. 

I was on a committee since to tear out the gallery and 
put in slips, etc., which cost, say, $700 — shingling it 
over, and all. It now wants repairing considerably. 

I commenced building the mills in Bainbridge in 1820 
in company with Sanford Baldwin, and was at great 
expense in building a long dam and sawmill and grist- 
mill with two run of stone, in the wilderness near a mile 
from any house. I bought Mr. Baldwin out soon after 
we commenced building, and had all on my hands, but 
finally succeeded in getting them finished in a year or 
two, and we did a good business for many years in saw- 





* Robert Bissell. Another Middlefield man. He was the son of Israel 
and Hannah Bissell, born in 1770, and died January 20, 1833, in Aurora. 
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ing and grinding, and a great benefit they were to the 
public in this wilderness country. For fifty years past 
much sawing and lumbering has been done there, and 
grinding grain and making cider and planing boards, 
etc. (Cheese boxes were made there). Much of this 
was done by Mr. Fuller who still manages the mills. I 
got new burrstones and repaired the mill several times; 
built two stone dams. All the expense the mills were to 
me I have thought would amount to $7000. I sold my 
half of the mills about 1860 to Mr. Fuller for $600. I 
do not know but what they earned and what they sold for 
would about pay for the cost of building. 

I was one of three that built a stone dam and sawmill 
in Slab City (Aurora Station), and sold my share of it 
to Eliakim Baldwin. 

About the year 1830, I bought in Auburn two hun- 
dred acres for a sugar-bush and paid two dollars per 
acre, and two or three years later I bought one hundred 
acres of Franklin Snow — which had about twenty-five 
acres cleared on it and into grass— at six dollars per 
acre. I hired a large sugar-house of logs made, and we 
sugared in it two or three years. It was very uncom- 
fortable to live in the cold and smoke, so I concluded to 
build two houses, so that there are now three, one to 
sugar in and the other two to live in when sugaring. In 
1837 we made from about 2600 buckets sixty barrels of 
sugar, which sold for near $1100 at about eight cents a 
pound. I paid over $600 for making. We used the place 
for sugaring for say thirty years. I then sold it to Zeno, 
my son, for $30 per acre. I have bought the Ben place 
and the Carolina place, and sold sixty acres to Mr. Lead- 
well and sixty acres to Zeno and his wife. I now, March 
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15, 1871, have in all Auburn about 233 acres. We have 
kept cows mostly, and made some sugar, etc. 

About the year 1835 I bought the Root farm at $10 
per acre, and had to let out to several, Mr. Saxton, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Parr, and Samuel Hurd. We had on both 
places ninety cows when Mr. Parr and sons took it, and 
he was to pay me $10 per cow rent. They took it for 
three years and did poorly for themselves and me, and 
went away four or five hundred dollars in debt. Finally 
Clinton wanted a farm and I gave him one hundred acres 
and sold him the rest of the Root farm, 160 acres, and 
he has owned it since. 

I once sold the Bainbridge mill and gave Chauncy 
$1000 out of the price, and bought the land, nearly 100 
acres, where Zeno has lived, and gave it to him for his 
own. Since then I have bought the Ben and Carolina 
places and have not cared to buy any more. 

I once bought fifty acres of Thomas Hughes and 
thirty acres of Mr. Dickinson and sold them a long time 
ago to Mr. Winchell and Carolina, and I bought the Dea- 
con Parker place for forty dollars per acre and sold it 
to Mr. Bissell, who now owns it. 

I could mention other things that would be of inter- 
est, but will only say that time has passed on and I now 
find myself an old man and infirm, and shall soon fol- 
low the great multitude that I have known while I live, 
that are now mouldering in the grave. “Vanity of van- 
ity, all is vanity.” 

In the year 1849 I bought the tavern stand at Chagrin 
Falls of Mr. Bosworth and paid him $2000 for it, and 
Chauncy went into it and took the whole charge of it as 
a hotel and livery stable. He kept six or eight horses 
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and ran a hack three times a week to Cleveland to carry 
passengers. He did well in so doing for two years. I[ 
then agreed with George Harmon to build a new tavern 
house, the same size as the one that now stands on the 
same foundation; I was to give $2000 and he to do the 
whole work and furnish all materials and board himself 
and hands. There was a good barn nearly one hundred 
feet long, and quite a good tavern house which we were 
obliged to move off, say, at $50 expense, which was done, 
and the new house framed, raised, inclosed and almost 
finished, all lathed and partly plastered, the old house 
moved back and still used as a tavern; had all of the bed- 
ding and furniture in it. I*ire was set to the barn, where 
there were nine horses, a hack, and a number of car- 
riages and harnesses, and it was near midnight and was 
not discovered until the barn was all in flames and the 
horses and almost every:hing perished and was con- 
sumed. The new house and the old one took fire from 
it and all was ruins. Scarcely anything was saved. This 
was about the year 1851. Chauncy finally concluded to 
get a house [and] run the hack to Cleveland, and we 
finally concluded to rebuild the house and a new barn 
one hundred feet long and thirty-six feet wide, the same 
house and barn that is now owned by Mr. Pope (1871), 
a good house and a good barn. 

Esq. Coles, who then lived at the Falls, and Mr. 
Lampson undertook the whole of the job at $4500, and 
were to complete them and do off the saloon, ete. They 
built it in the year 1853, I think, made good finished 
work of it all, and Esq. Coles said that it cost him about 
$5600 to go through with it. He wanted me to give him 
ten or twelve hundred dollars more than he agreed to do 
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it for. We left it to Lyman Fowls, Mr. Poole, and Jere- 
miah Root, and after hearing witnesses they held Esq. 
Coles to his written contract that we had signed, which 
had governed the building of the house and barn. I gave 
him fifty or sixty dollars that I had overpaid him and 
he seemed satisfied. Chauncy kept the tavern for a 
number of years. We let it out to Mr. Burnett for one 
year for $500 and after that we let it out to several oth- 
ers, and finally sold out to Mr. Pope and a part of the 
land to Mr. Washburn and company, for near $6000, so 
that [we were] cleared from owning any real estate at 
Chagrin Falls. The loss occasioned by the fire was con- 
sidered about $5000. The people at the Falls signed 
$1000 that they would give me if I would go on and re- 
build. They finally did give me about $509 and that is 
all of the help I got. 

I once bought, with half a dozen other Aurora boys, 
one hundred and twenty acres of land on the other 
branch of the Chagrin and a great water power, but it 
did not get started to go ahead as we expected, and we 
finally sold it for half what we gave. It lies there un- 
used, the water wasting, a great pity to have it so, but 
so it is. Esq. Blakesly thinks now he will go there and 
I hope he will. 

I paid toward a railroad to go through Chagrin Falls 
$3300 cash. I have let out for a number of years our 
home farm and what I own in Auburn. We have gen- 
erally had about thirty cows in Auburn and thirty or 
thirty-five cows at home. The rent on the Auburn place 
was two hundred pounds of cheese to the cow. One 
year Mr. Wait took the place and sold it for about 
twenty cents per pound. We had thirty-two cows; the 
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rent, besides the boxes and all other expenses, amounted 
to over athousand. That was about the time I paid the 
railroad debt and I did not feel it much. I have paid 
my children that now live five or six thousand dollars 
to help them through the world, have paid near $500 to 
the American Bible Society, say $150 to help buy land 
for the poor at Cleveland under Mr. Watterton, some 
to the New York Children’s Home. I paid six or seven 
hundred dollars toward Hudson College, the last pay- 
ment of one hundred dollars cash, and I am, if I wish, 
to have a scholarship for that, if I choose to send one. 
Nobody wants it as a gift as I know of. I have lost 
in all I presume cattle and sheep more than one hundred 
head. All losses for sixty years would amount to 
$25,000. Still we have lived and never drove for a debt, 
never sued. 

We have always believed with Solomon that there 
was nothing better for a man than that he should eat, 
drink, and enjoy life. We have not went hungry nor 
naked. We have been sick and afflicted as a family more 
or less. Five of our children have died from consump- 
tion; they were returned to the ground from whence 
they were taken and their spirits have gone to God who 
gave them, and thanks be to God that we were not left 
to mourn without hope. None of them feared God, and 
God Most High grant that all of our children that vet 
live may become Christian, confess Christ before men, 
and finally be confessed by Him before the Father, when 
the scenes of life end with them. 

I have almost always owed large sums of money for 
land, and borrowed money, but always have been able 
to pay when it has been wanted by those to whom the 
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sums were due. The paying up for the Root farm was 
not wholly done, I think was not, under fourteen years 
from the time it was bought, but it was paid along at all 
times as soon as they wanted it. I borrowed $2500 of 
Thomas Smith to help rebuild the tavern at the Falls, 
to run ten years, and he would not take any of it until 
it was due. I never had any trouble in raising some to 
pay all claims against me, although some have been 
large, especially the railroad $3300 all at once. 

I came into Aurora in 1807. We did not do any 
town business then, but after two or three years were 
organized as a town and held town meetings and chose 
town officers, a justice of the peace, trustees, constable, 
etc. We were also set off as a military company, and 
we chose Ebenezer Harmon captain, Joseph Eggleston 
lieutenant, and Eber Kennedy ensign. I was chosen or- 
derly sergeant, to make out and keep the muster roll. 
All of the said officers held their offices for several years. 
When Captain Harmon was promoted to major, Joseph 
Eggleston and Mr. Kennedy resigned and I was chosen 
captain of said company. I served as captain for two 
or three years and was then chosen lieutenant colonel, 
held that office a few months and was chosen colonel. I 
served as colonel for two or three years, was then chosen 
general of our brigade, and served three or four years 
and gave up all my authority as a military man. I was 
probably at $300 to $400 expense in military equipment 
—one pair of brass pistols, bought at Pittsburgh, $24, 
one sword $18, coat, hat, etc., one saddle with leopard 
skin housings, holsters, etc.; besides, treating with 
whiskey made a big bill. Sometimes gave ten or twelve 
dollars for a grand studhorse to ride on parade. 
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The civil offices that I have held?—first, constable 
two or three times, sometimes overseer of the poor, 
supervisor of highways, township trustee, justice of the 
peace, one term, and two years a senator in the Ohio 
Legislature. All of those offices ended in 1833, thirty- 
seven years ago. Since then, for the most part, I have 
enjoyed good health and labored all I have been able to 
do. 

I have outlived all that were senators with me in 
1832 and 1833, and there is scarcely an officer or soldier 
that I served with in the military line from 1812 to 1825 
that I can hear of that yet lives. A short period will 
number me with them that have had their day on earth 
and are among the dead and forgotten. 

I joined the Congregational Church in Aurora about 
1810. Rev. Seward was our priest for thirty-one years. 
I have always paid as much to support him as any one. 
lor more than thirty years, almost every Sunday, I was 
among the singers in the gallery and used the bass viol 
to help the singing. or some years I led the singing, 
naming the tune and giving the pitch and going ahead, 
singers following. 1 was almost always to meeting Sab- 
bath day from the time I was eighteen years old and 
with the singers until I was eighty years old. Our ten 
children were all baptized by Mr. Seward and I was 
always glad to bring them to Christ Jesus that he might 
lay his hands on them and bless them, and God grant 
that his blessing, even the pardon of all their sins, may 
be vouchsafed to them all and that in age they may all 
be converted and become as little children and be re- 
ceived as his chosen ones. May God by his Spirit stir 
them all to lay hold on eternal life. I hope and pray 
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that none of them may so love this wicked, perishing 
world, where moth and rust corrupt and where thieves 
break in and steal, as to set their affections upon it, but 
will be God’s humble, faithful servants and worshippers 
while you live, when you die, and forever. May we all 
meet in heaven, and join that innumerable company of 
angels that are doing God’s work and singing God’s 
praise forever. Oh, let all be wise and choose that good 
part that shall never be taken away from us. We are 
all sinners and we must repent and believe in Christ Jesus 
as our Saviour, that God's mercy alone saves us. 

I will say a little more about sugaring in early times. 
We had about eleven hundred trees, mostly along the 
high ground between our houses and Mr. Loveland’s,’ 
and I got buckets and also troughs for them all, and we 
had three small store troughs placed among them and 
was going to gather the sap with a sap yoke and pails 
into them and draw it in two barrels with a horse from 
them to our boiling-place near our dwelling place. I 
had never heard of sap being gathered in barrels but 
thought to try it. It worked well, and the next year I 
took three barrels on a sled and drew them with oxen 
around the bush, the first sap ever drawn together witha 
team that was ever heard of. After a few years we 
used a stone-boat and it soon became the fashion to 
gather sap with teams and barrels. 


We tapped all our trees by chopping a box with an 
axe, two or three blows with a slant, so that the sap 





"Epaphroditus Loveland, son of Epaphroditus and Eunice (Bascom) 
Loveland born at Hebron, Ct., June 1, 1783, died at Aurora, August 4, 
1865. He had lived for a time in Middlefield, Massachusetts, and came 
to Ohio later than the Egglestons. 
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would all run out of the box at one end, and we then 
drove in two or three inches below a gouge and drove in 
a spout fifteen or twenty inches long and near two inches 
wide, slanted down to carry the sap into buckets which 
set on the ground or on blocks. This was the way every- 
body tapped their trees in those days. After a while 
it was the fashion to tap with a gouge, drive it in side- 
ways, first one way and then turn it the other way, and 
take out a chip and put in a spout the same as when 
boxed with an axe. Next I concluded to try boring with 
an auger and hang the bucket on an iron spike drove 
into the tree a little below. I tried about two hundred 
trees one year, and the spike cost considerable and broke 
off in the tree, many of them, and I concluded to try 
hanging on the spout that was to carry the sap into the 
bucket. After trying several trees with large buckets 
I concluded that it was the best way that trees could 
be tapped and I made spouts from elder, 3300 spouts in 
one winter. All had a notch to hold the bucket. The 
fashion of hanging buckets on the spout is now almost 
universal. 

I was the first one that used an arch to boil on. We 
used to hang up kettles on their bails and make fires 
around them. For twenty years I used to tap about 
eleven hundred trees and generally made about three 
thousand pounds. Afterwards we used on the Root 
farm and at Auburn 3300 trees and boiled in potash 
kettles on the Root farm and in those half round sheet- 
iron boilers that I made and got made, until I got flat- 
bottomed pans. The one at Auburn is capable of boil- 
ing 125 barrels in twenty-four hours. It is five feet 
wide and sixteen feet long with partings (within) two 
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feet of each other and a gate to shut when pleased to 
do it. I had two log sugar-houses burned up in sugar 
time one on the Root farm at a loss of $200. 

I built in 1831 the brick house in which we live, and 
did most of the joiner and carpenter work. I built 
about 1808 the chimneys of our white house and made 
the brick out of clay dug out of the cellar that was under 
the kitchen part. I made them in the road between the 
blacksmith shop and the house. I made about thirty 
thousand in all and sold some for ovens, etc. I used, 
when our sugar trees began to die out east of the house 
and young hickories sprouted up, to trim them up and 
let them grow thinking that some day they would be 
wanted for wood and timber, and they continued to grow 
until there were about three thousand. There were 
used five or six years ago enough to make axe handles 
and other handles that sold for not less than $1800. I 
had one-third of it for the timber standing. The tops 
were used for wood. We girdled a piece where we are 
now making sugar in early times and a new growth has 
come up so that more than a thousand sugar trees may 
soon be large enough to be used for sugaring and will 
make a beautiful sugar camp for some one, not for me. 

I have been to Pittsburgh two or three times with 
loads of cheese; started from home Monday morning 
and would be at home Saturday night that same week, 
110 miles with awful roads. Once I went with a sleigh 
and happened to have plenty of snow and cold until I 
got home. I went one day with a cutter and horse to 
Cleveland to get sheet iron to make another sap-boiler 
like those round ones. We had six of them and wanted 
one more large one to boil in. I started from Aurora 
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at twelve P. M. and had gone sleighing, got to Cleveland 
in a short time, went into two or three houses and 
finally found good sheet-iron and bought over four hun- 
dred pounds at 37 cents per pound. I then went over 
to look up Corwin Eggleston and waded about in the 
snow-drifts awhile, did my business with him, and went 
back to Cleveland. I fed my horses and took a meal 
of victuals and started home with my iron and reached 
there at eight P. M., just twelve hours from home. | 
made the iron into a large boiler that now stands back 
of the white house. I did this in my shop, making all 
the holes,by driving a punch through with a sledge- 
hammer. The others were all drilled by hand, and every 
hole in the large boiler was driven with one or two 
strokes of the sledge-hammer, which saved a heap of 
work, 

















PROFESSOR ROBERT WHITE McFARLAND’S 
HISTORY OF THE ASTRONOMICAL PIER 
AT MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


A recent issue of the Alumni News Letter of Miami 
University published the history of the Astronomical 
Pier at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, as it was writ- 
ten by Professor Robert White McFarland, with a quill 
pen in 1904, and sent to Dr. Clyde Fisher, an alumnus 
of that institution, and now curator of astronomy, and 
visual instruction at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. Following is the contribu- 
tion of Professor McFarland: 


THE ASTRONOMICAL PIER 


Forty or fifty yards southwestwardly from the south door 
of the main building there is a stone pier about three feet high 
and about two feet square. Almost every stranger who sees it 
asks what it was for. This article will give answer and in addition 
thereto will state some general historical facts pertaining to the 
subject. 

The first third of the last century had passed before any 
marked attention was given to astronomy in the United States. 
From 1835 to 1840 there was a general waking up on the subject. 
In the former year there was not a single pedestal for a transit 
telescope on this continent. An extract or two may serve to 
make the case clear. So far as known to me the first suggestion 
of an observatory was made by Mr. Hassler, a Swiss mathema- 
tician, who had settled in this country. The communication was 
laid before Congress in 1807 by Albert Gallatin, a member of the 
President’s cabinet, I think. But the proposition met with no 
favor and Mr. Hassler had proposed to have a coast survey in- 
stituted and the observatory was to be used in connection with 
that undertaking. About ten years later a beginning was made 
in the survey and Mr. Hassler was put in charge of the work. But 
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little was done until after 1830. In the first annual message of 
President John Quincy Adams in 1825 he recommended the found- 
ing of a National University. He says, “Connected with the estab- 
lishment of a university or separate from it, might be undertaken 
the erection of an Astronomical Observatory with provision for 
the support of an astronomer to be in constant attendance of obser- 
vation upon the phenomena of the heavens and for the periodical 
publication of his observations. It is with no feeling of pride as 
an American that the remark may be made that in the compara- 
tively small surface of Europe there are existing upward of one 
hundred and thirty of these light-houses of the sky, while 
through the whole American hemisphere there is not one—while 
scarcely a year passes over our heads without bringing some new 
astronomical discovery to light which we must fain receive at sec- 
ondhand from Europe. Are we not cutting ourselves off from the 
means of returning light for light while we have neither observa- 
tory nor observer upon our half of the globe?” 

Professor Loomis says, “This eloquent appeal from the 
chief magistrate of the country in behalf of the cause of 
Science was received with a general torrent of ridicule.”” In 1832 
an act of Congress in regard to the Coast Survey expressly forbids 
the erection of an observatory. 

In 1830, Yale College had received as a gift, a telescope of 
five-inch aperture. It was placed in the steeple of one of the 
College buildings, and there in 1835 Professors Olmsted and 
Loomis observed Halley’s comet weeks before any account of it 
was received from the observatories of Europe. This fact may 
have served to draw the attention of astronomers to the general 
neglect of their science. 

In 1833 Sir John Herschel went to the Cape of Good Hope 
to make astronomical observations with a large telescope. He re- 
mained some years. Meanwhile a New York writer made up a 
long account of Sir John’s discoveries, and published it in news- 
papers. He had not received any information at all from the as- 
tronomer, but that made no difference—he gave a full and glowing 
description of things seen on the moon and excited widespread 
interest on the subject. Professor Olmsted of Yale went to New 
York to see this wise man—and found the account a fabrication. 
The story was published in book form, and was known as the 
“Moon Hoax.” 

In 1836 Sears C. Walker published an edition of Sir John 
Herschel’s astronomy, and before 1840 there appeared also the 
treatises of Olmstead, of Gurnmere and Norton, all creditable 
works. 
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The first observatory in the United States was built at Wil- 
liams College, Massachusetts, in 1836. The next two efforts at 
establishing observatories were made in Ohio, one at Western 
Reserve College at Hudson, not far from Cleveland, under the 
personal direction of Professor Loomis; the other at Miami Uni- 
versity by John Locke, Professor in a Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine. Locke’s attempt preceded Loomis’s by a few months. In 
the fall of 1836 Professor Loomis went to Europe to purchase the 
necessary outfit for his observatory. He returned in the fall of 
1837, and in September 1838 the instruments were put in place. 
Loomis calls this the second one erected in this country, but the 
one at Oxford was a little in advance. The old stone pier long 
bore on its west face this inscription 


“Designed in 1834 
and erected in 1838 


By John Locke M. D.” 


More than twenty years ago some vandal defaced the stone 
and partly destroyed the inscription. 

Locke had been on the first Geological Survey of Ohio and 
delivered some lectures on geology, while engaged on the astron- 
omical pier. The small transit telescope used in the University 
had been purchased of the Cincinnati college in 1836. The pier 
was made to suit the cast-iron frame which supports the transit 
while in use. One of the iron fastenings is still on the old pier. 


From 1834 to 1846 Ormsby M. Mitchel was professor of 
mathematics and astronomy in the Cincinnati college. He was an 
enthusiastic astronomer unequalled in this country and possibly in 
any country. By his own unaided exertions, by talks, and by lec- 
tures he raised funds for the Cincinnati observatory, and it is 
probable that the small transit which Miami purchased was 
deemed too small for his purposes, and that its sale might further 
his own wishes. He was a most potent factor in the astronomical 
awakening of the West. When the corner-stone of his observatory 
was laid in 1843 on the summit of Mt. Adams, John Quincy 
Adams made the address. 


The writer of this article and other students in Augusta 
College, Kentucky, made arrangements to hear that address, but 
for some reason not now remembered, it was not done. But to 
return to “our mutton.” After the pier was put in place here in 
the early part of 1838, a small frame house was put over it. But 
in the course of a year or two, some persons more inclined to 
pranks than to study, tore the building down and scattered the 
lumber around. 
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The transit was replaced in the college apparatus room and 
the building was never restored, and the several changes in the 
professorship of astronomy here from 1836 to 1848 had an ad- 
verse influence on the subject. 

Mitchell endeavored to find some way in which the astrono- 
mical clock should record the seconds, and the old clock now in 
the office of the Secretary here is said to have been the one on 
which the trial was first made After some years the chronograph 
was invented, an instrument now used in every observatory on the 
globe—both Locke and Mitchel claiming part in the invention. 


The principal statements above made concerning the old stone 
pier were given to me by Professor Bishop nearly fifty years ago, 
while the incidents were stili comparatively recent, and fresh in the 
memory. It would be well if the old clock and the old pier could 
ve long preserved, and their history be made known. 


BRONZE TABLET AT MIAMI OBSERVATORY 


On the south side of Miami University’s astronom- 
ical observatory, Maple avenue, a handsome bronze 
tablet has recently been placed. The inscription on the 
tablet is as follows: 


The Robert W. McFarland 
Observatory 
Named in Honor of 
Robert W. McFarland 
Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy 
1856-1873 
President of the University 
1885-1888 


Dr. McFarland was one of the most beloved men on the 
faculty of “Old Miami.” He was a descendant of Simon Kenton 
and a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Civil War. He was born June 16, 
1825, and died October 23, 1910. A sketch of his life appears in 
volume 21, pp. 333-334 of the Publications of the Society. 








GEORGE F. BAREIS 





In his home town, in the capital of the State, and 
beyond its borders, a large circle of friends and as- 
sociates heard with deep regret the news of the death 





GEorGE F. BareEIs. 


of George F. Bareis. He had been in failing health for 

a portion of the past year but had been seriously ill only 

a short time. He passed away at Grant Hospital, Co- 

lumbus, at 2:40 P. M. on Thursday, January 7, 1932. 
(325) 
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Especially was his loss felt in the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society with which he had been 
officially connected for more than forty years. 

He was the son of George and Ernestina (Fink- 
biner) Bareis, and was born July 23, 1852, near Bremen, 
Fairfield County, Ohio. His father was a native of 
Wittenberg, Germany, as were also his grandparents on 
his maternal side. He was educated in the district 
schools and attended the high schools in Logan and 
Canal Winchester, Ohio. In 1871 he began an ap- 
prenticeship to the carpenter trade and the study of 
architecture. In 1880 he entered upon the lumber busi- 
ness as an employe in Helpman’s Lumber Yard. Later 
he purchased the business which he continued to operate 
successfully to the close of his life. 

He united in marriage with Amanda Schoch who de- 
parted this life February 14, 1909. Of this union two 
daughters were born: Miss Grace Bareis, an instructor 
in mathematics in Ohio State University, and Miss 
Helen Bareis who was with her father in the home. 

Had Mr. Bareis lived until the 23rd of next July he 
would have been eighty years old. 

He early identified himself with the Reformed 
Church and was active in its every interest throughout 
life. He was for thirty years a Trustee of Heidelberg 
College, an educational institution administered under 
the support of his church. He was Sunday School super- 
intendent of David’s Reformed Church of Canal Win- 
chester for thirty years, resigning that position ten 
years ago. He served as a member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in the United 
States for many years and as a member of the Board 
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of Directors of the Ohio Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, formerly the State Sunday School Association, for 
thirty-five years. 

He was elected to membership in the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society in 1888. On Feb- 
ruary 19, 1891, he became a life member and on the same 
date he was chosen to the Board of Trustees, a position 
that he held through the remainder of his life, almost 
forty-one years. On February 1, 1900, he was elected 
second vice-president and on June 3, 1904, promoted to 
first vice-president of the Society. The latter position 
he held continuously till the date of his death. 

His interest in the work of the Society grew with the 
passing years. He was an enthusiastic student of the 
archeology of Ohio and collected many mound-builder 
and Indian relics. He was interested in state and local 
history and wrote a //istory of Madison Township, in- 
cluding Canal Winchester and Groveport. This was 
prepared with his usual conscientious care and has been 
highly commended as a township history. It isan ample 
volume of 515 pages including 16 pages of index. If 
every township in the state had a history as adequate, 
an important source would be available for a definitive 
history of the State. 

Although Mr. Bareis had almost reached the age of 
four-score years, it was difficult to think of him as an 
old man. His spirit was perennially young. His in- 
terest in the rising generation has been noted by every- 
one who was well acquainted with him. Truly did Dr. 
Charles E. Miller, President of Heidelberg College, say 
in his tribute at the funeral: 

“One could not know Mr. Bareis very long or inti- 
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mately without discovering his deep and abiding interest 
in young people, in boys and girls, and in children. Ad- 
vancing years never changed this attitude of mind and 
heart. I have always thought that he kept young in 
spirit himself because of his interest in and contact with 
the young. Not only here in the home community but 
elsewhere, among strangers, on a train, in a hotel, at a 
public assembly, it was a common experience to see him 
doing something for some child. He sincerely loved 
young people and found happiness in helping them.” 

He did not have an opportunity to attend college, but 
by study and research he had acquired a good practical 
education. Realizing what he had missed in his failure 
to attain a college education, he was eager to aid in pro- 
viding this opportunity for worthy young people. This 
and his religious convictions were the incentives to his 
long and devoted service and financial support to Heidel- 
berg College. 

It must be said of his service in the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, that it was faith- 
ful and unselfish. He made it his business to be present 
regularly at the meetings of the Society. The only 
recompense that he asked was to see every department 
of the work of the Society grow and prosper. 

His was a genial and companionable nature. His 
sympathies were broad. His attitude toward and his 
judgments of his fellow-men were generously tolerant. 
He respected the sincere opinions of others even when 
they differed from his own. This attitude he con- 
sistently maintained without the surrender of cherished 
principles. In his well-grounded opinions and his Chris- 
tian faith he was adamant. With conscientious convic- 
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tion he made no compromise. In his testimony he was 
unwavering to the last breath of life. And thus it was 
that a multitude of friends, regardless of sect or party, 
with profound respect and sincere sympathy, followed 
him to his final rest. 

Funeral services were held in David’s Reformed 
Church, Saturday at 2:00 p.m.. They were largely at- 
tended, many being present from distant points. 

While the audience assembled, and the body lay in 
state, from one to two p. m., Mrs. V. L. Tallman played 
“Life” by Oley Speaks, and other sacred selections. 
While the friends entered the church she played “Going 
Home” by Anton Dvorak, followed by “Abide With 
Me.” 

The scripture lesson was read by Prof. F. W. 
Kennedy. 

Prayer by President W. C. Clippenger, D. D., of 
Otterbein College. 


President Charles E. Miller, D. D., LL. D., of 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, paid the following tribute: 


In the death of Mr. George F. Bareis, Heidelberg College 
has lost a great friend. For thirty-six years Mr. Bareis served 
the College as trustee and for thirty-three years he was the faith- 
ful and efficient President of the Board. This long term of service 
covers, within five years, one-half of the entire eighty-two years 
of the history of the College. To this exceptional record should 
be added the further fact that through all the years Mr. Bareis 
never missed a meeting of the Board until last month when he was 
prevented from attending by what proved to be a fatal illness. 

It is little wonder that Heidelberg College feels a loss today 
which no words of mine can express. No good cause can hope to 
succeed and progress unless it enjoys the loyalty and devotion 
of sincere and earnest and capable souls. A Christian college 
must always be just what its friends make it. For Heidelberg 
College therefore to have had the constant thought and care of 
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such an unfailing friend as Mr. Bareis through more than a third 
of a century is not an ordinary blessing. Certainly a large share 
of the credit for the achievements of these years must go to the 
man whose memory we honor today and whose good deeds we 
should emulate tomorrow and in the years to come. 

Mr. Bareis did not have the opportunity in early life to se- 
cure a college education but like many other men of his time he 
became, by his own personal efforts, a well-educated man. En- 
dowed with natural gifts of mind and heart far above most men 
but denied the help of the schools of high-learning, he used the 
opportunities at hand, responded to the calls that came, and, 
unconsciously to himself, he climbed to heights of knowledge, 
understanding, power, influence and leadership to which gradu- 
ates of our colleges in these modern days might well aspire. I 
have no doubt that one of the reasons for his deep and abiding 
interest in the work of the college was the fact that he had 
missed a college training himself. He found increasing pleasure 
in helping to provide for others that which had been denied him. 

One could not know Mr. Bareis very long or intimately 
without discovering his deep and abiding interest in young people, 
in boys and girls, and in children. Advancing years never changed 
this attitude of mind and heart. I have always thought that he 
kept young in spirit himself because of his interest in and contact 
with the young. Not only here in the home community but else- 
where, among strangers, on a train, in a hotel, at a public assem- 
bly, it was a common experience to see him doing something for 
some child. He sincerely loved young people and found happi- 
ness in helping them. Whether he took boys and girls across 
the fields and into the woods to learn about the trees and the birds 
and the plants and the rocks which God had made, or to the 
symphony concert to gain appreciation of music that lasts through 
the centuries, whether he provided apparatus for the gymnasium 
in the high school or at the College, the motive that controlled 
him was his great love for the young and his desire to do some- 
thing for them. It is not difficult for me to understand why this 
busy and capable business man, with so many and such varied 
interests in life, should have found increasing satisfaction 
through more than a third of a century in giving so generously 
of his time and thought and money to the promotion and ad- 
vancement of Heidelberg College. If a man really loves young 
people he must be interested in the institutions which have been 
established and are maintained for their welfare. 


But above and beyond all this I am happy to say today that 
the chief motive and controlling power in the life of Mr. Bareis, 
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as it was my privilege to know him, was religion. He was 
preéminently a Christian man. He believed implicitly in Al- 
mighty God; he had a Saviour and Lord to whom he had viven 
the glad and full obedience of his heart. This great fact explains 
all others. 

Mr. Bareis was known and recognized as one of the leading 
laymen in the Reformed Church. In the Ohio Synod the two 
men who through the last generation have exerted the greatest 
influence upon the thought and action of the Synod were two lay- 
men:—Hon. Horace Ankeney, officially identified with Central 
Theological Seminary, Mr. George I*. Bareis, officially identified 
with Heidelberg College and both of them members of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the denomination. 


I am quite sure that Mr. Bareis was interested in Heidelberg 
College primarily because it is a Christian college. He knew 
that it was founded by Christian men and women to promote 
the interests of the Kingdom of Christ. To him Heidelberg was 
an instrument of power in the hands of Almighty God. He 
believed that God was using Heidelberg to work out His pur- 
poses of love for the world. Whenever through these years I 
have been able to tell Mr. Bareis of some generous gift or other 
great blessing which had come to the College his response would 
always be: “Doctor, there is a God in Heaven.” 

Of course we shall miss this good friend of the College, 
no one more than I. No College president ever had a more loyal 
and true friend and helper than I have had. It will be our joy 
to try to realize all that he sought to accomplish. We shall re- 
member Mr. Bareis as the good man described by the Psalmist 
when he said, “And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also 
doth not wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 


The following appreciation and resolutions by the 
faculty of Heidelberg College were then read: 


The passing of Mr. George F. Bareis on January 7th has 
brought to the Faculty of Heidelberg College a sense of great 
personal loss. His official connection with the Institution has 
een very unusual. ‘Thirty-six years ago he became a member 
of the Board of Trustees. For a full third of a century he served 
as the president of that important body. During that long period 
of time Mr. Bareis but once missed a meeting of the Board, and 
that once was a few weeks ago, when his final illness made his 
presence an impossibility. One is tempted to wonder whether 
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in all the land another college can boast of an official so faithful 
over so long a period of continuous service. 

His was no perfunctory loyalty. The welfare of the Col- 
lege was constantly in his thought. His faith in the Institution 
was shown by many substantial gifts. Hardly a Christmas season 
passed without some generous contribution. And yet, his gen- 
erosity was attended with an utter lack of ostentation. 

Mr. Bareis loved Heidelberg College. 

To many of the Faculty who had known him long, he was 
more than just a personal friend. To them he was father, wise, 
sincere, sympathetic. 

His familiar figure will be missed on the campus, but he will 
not be forgotten. Never again in the flesh shall we hear his quiet 
voice, but he still speaks and “His works do follow him.” We 
shall cherish the memory of this Christian gentleman, this gener- 
ous friend, this efficient and devoted officer of the College. 

In view, therefore, of all that Mr. Bareis has meant to the 
College and this Faculty, be it 

RESOLVED, That though fully conscious of the great loss 
suffered by the College and the Faculty, a loss that at the present 
moment appears irreparable, we bow in humble submission to the 
will of the all-wise and beneficent Heavenly Father ; further, be it 

RESOLVED, That we as individual members of the [Faculty 
can best honor the memory of our benefactor by striving to show 
ourselves worthy of his confidence in us, and to realize the high 
ideals of Christian education which he always cherished; and, 
again, be it 

RESOLVED, That, to the daughters of the deceased, we ex- 
tend our heartfelt sympathy in the hour of their great sorrow in 
the hope that, through companionship with the Unseen, there may 
come to them an abiding comfort; and finally be it 


RESOLVED, That these Resolutions be inscribed in the 
official minutes of this Faculty, and a copy of the same be sent 
to the bereaved daughters. 


Tiffin, Ohio, January 8, 1932. 


C. B. Galbreath, Secretary of the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society, spoke as follows: 
Dear Friends: 


On such an occasion as this, when we meet to pay the last 
tribute of respect and love to a near and dear friend, we realize 
how partial and inadequate are any words of ours. 
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A great statesman once said: “If our deeds do not praise 
us, our words cannot.” Measured by the activities of a long and 
upright life, an unbroken succession of worthy deeds shall con- 
tinue to sing for our departed friend a pzan of praise. 

For thirty-five years I have known George I. Bareis. About 
twenty-five years ago, when I| was first entertained here in his 
hospitable home, his family circle was unbroken. Mrs. Bareis, 
two daughters and comfortable surroundings made a pleasing pic- 
ture of prosperity and domestic happiness. For the past twelve 
years | have been intimately associated with him in the work of 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. He be- 
came a member of that organization in 1888. Shortly afterward 
he was made a life member. On February 19, 1891, he was 
chosen to the board of trustees, a position that he held through 
the remainder of his life, a little more than forty years. Through 
the greater part of this period he was first vice-president of the 
Society. Our tribute to his service must be limited to a few 
words in regard to its character. 

It was a faithful service. Through that long period his in- 
terest never wavered. Through the past year, when his health 
was failing, he made it his business to be present at all the meet- 
ings of the Board of Trustees. He attended the last meeting, at 
which he presided and in which he took an active part. We 
could always count on his presence. 


It was an unselfish service. The person who reads the care- 
fully kept minutes of the Society for the last forty years will seek 
in vain any word or action for any direct or indirect personal 
gain for himself. It was his single desire and his constant joy 
to aid in building an institution worthy of the State of Ohio and 
its incomparable archeology and history. He teok a worthy pride 
in the Museum and Library of the Society and the building in 
which they are housed. And well he might, for of them his un- 
selfish service had made him a veritable part. 

Those who knew him well in this work can readily under- 
stand that his services in the church, the Sabbath-school and the 
Board of trustees of Heidelberg College were characterized by 
like fidelity and devotion. In all of these fields his service was 
freely and unselfishly given. It is such service that marks the 
highest type of public-spirited citizenship. 

In an early volume of the publications of our Society the 
statement is made that in politics he was a liberal Democrat. In 
that sense he was liberal in all things. He had a generous re- 
gard and respect for the opinions of others. James G. Blaine 
in his oration on Garfield said, “Tolerance was of his nature. 
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He respected in others the qualities that he possesses himself— 
sincerity of conviction and frankness of expression. With him 
the inquiry was not so much what a man believes, but does he 
believe it?” And thus it was that he numbered on his long line 
of friends men of all parties and all creeds. 


Our friend was broadly tolerant. He had no quarrel with 
those who differed from him in opinion. In fact he had no 
disposition to quarrel with his fellow-man. His sympathies were 
broad ; and thus it is that a multitude follows him today in token 
of respect and sincere appreciation, to his final rest, here in the 
land and the community that he loved so well. 

While he was kindly and tolerant in his judgments of others, 
in his well-grounded opinions and his Christian faith he was 
adamant. With conscientious convictions he made no compro- 
mises. In his testimony he was unwavering to the last breath 
of life. 

Words can but inadequately express our appreciation of this 
example and our gratitude to have shared the friendship of this 
upright, modest and blameless man. Well might we paraphrase 
for him the words of William Dean Howells for a near and 
dear relative: 


Remember now how true through all those days 

He was—friend, father, husband, son— 

Fill the whole limit of your space with praise. 
There needs no room for blame; blame there was none. 





Arthur Arnold, secretary of the Ohio Council oi Re- 
ligious Education, Columbus, told of the splendid work 
Mr. Bareis had accomplished for that organization, 
which was formerly known as the State Sunday School 
association. 

W. E. Lampe, Ph. D., of Philadelphia, representing 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed church, 
told of the great faith and energy of Mr. Bareis, which 
brought the benevolences of that board from $100,000 
per year to $500,000. He was always present at the 
meetings of the board, as he was also for all of the other 
organizations to which he belonged. 
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His pastor, Rev. Paul Slinghoff, who conducted the 
service, told of his intimate knowledge of Mr. Bareis, 
and of the latter’s love for the church, and interest in 
all mankind. 

The pall bearers were ‘Clarence E. Ballmer, Parley 
E. Haffey, Ernest E. Haffey, Edward O. Herbert, Sam- 
uel O. Loucks and Raymond L. Sims. 

As the audience left the church Mrs. Tallman played 
“Even Song” by Johnston. 

Burial was made in Union Grove Cemetery where a 


large concourse of friends assembled, to pay tribute to 
his memory. 





EDITORIAL TRIBUTES 
GEORGE F. BAREIS 


Franklin County can ill afford to lose from its citizenship 
men of the type of George F. Bareis, of Canal Winchester, who 
died after a short illness Thursday. Deeply interested in matters 
of education and religion, and taking part in civil government 
always on the side of civic righteousness and common decency, 
he always could be depended upon in all community matters to 
throw his influence, which was no small matter, on the side of 
justice and right. 


Without the advantages of formal higher education himself, 
he appreciated education so highly that he was elected to the con- 
trolling board of the institution that his church, the Reformed, 
maintains in Ohio—Heidelberg College, at Tiffin. The president 
of that institution, Dr. Charles Miller, will deliver the oration 
at his funeral today. His interest in the work of his church also 
led to his election to its Board of Foreign Missions, and he also 


was for many years a director of the Ohio Council for Religious 
Education. 


Though holding no college degree, he had made himself a 
well-educated man. History was his favorite study, an interest 
that drew him into membership in the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, of which he had been for 30 years a vice- 
President, and in which he held a life membership. This also led 
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to a diversion of his activities from the main trend of his life, 
business, and he wrote a history of his own township, Madison, 
which attests the care and accuracy with which he did all his 
work. 

Modest and unassuming, he occupied a place in the business, 
educational and religious work of his community that will not be 
easily filled. 

Columbus Dispatch, 
January 9, 1932. 





The long and fruitful career of George F. Bareis, whose 
death was recorded yesterday, is a shining example of one’s ability 
to achieve a life of usefulness and influence, be one’s residence 
in village, city or wherenot. Nearly all his 80 years Mr. Bareis 
spent in Canal Winchester, where he was the leading dominating 
citizen during most of that period, but the influence of his kindly 
character, his indefatigable industry and his unfailing good judg- 
ment extended far beyond the scope of his home community. 


While he built up a big lumber business he pursued certain 
hobbies and cultural studies that made him a recognized and be- 
loved guide in various endeavors. For a generation he sat in the 
high councils of the Reformed Church of the United States and 
was known as one of the foremost laymen of that denomination; 
for a generation also he was chairman of the board of trustees 
of Heidelberg College, and for as long a trustee, and officer of 
the Ohio Historical Society. All his life he had a quiet, intellec- 
tual interest in politics. 

Mr. Bareis was a writer of parts, especially of historical doc- 
uments; quiet, unassuming, yet always active; genuine, whole- 
some and unselfish; ever engaged in helping somebody or some 
worthy cause; a man whose advice was widely solicited and gener- 
ously granted from his fund of knowledge gained through the 
diversified pursuits of his mind. Contact with him gave ac- 
quaintances renewed faith and pride in the human race. He 
leaves a legacy of human service that will endure. 


Ohio State Journal, 
January 9, 1932. 
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GENERAL EDWARD ORTON, JR. 





In 1865 Dr. Edward Orton and his family came to 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, where he had accepted the posi- 
tion of Professor of Natural History in Antioch Col- 
lege. From that date until the year 1932, a period of 
sixty-seven years, the name Edward Orton has become 
widely known in Ohio and has stood for worthy effort 
and eminent achievement. None has continuously and 
longer held a more honorable place in the public esteem 
and in the educational, scientific and moral progress of 
the State. 

Edward Orton, Sr., was the son of Reverend Samuel 
Gibbs Orton, D. D., and Clara (Gregory) Orton. Both 
parents were of English ancestry and long resident in 
this country. The father was a clergyman of the Pres- 
byterian denomination and spent the years of his min- 
istry in Western New York. Here Edward Orton, Sr., 
spent most of his youth and prepared for college. In 
1845 he entered Hamilton College and was graduated 
in 1848. In 1849-1850 he was a student at the Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. He afterward 
taught in different institutions and attended the Law- 
rence Scientific School of Harvard University. He also 
spent a year in the Andover Theological Seminary. In 
1856 he was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry. 
From 1859-1865 he was principal of an academy at 
Chester, Orange County, New York. In 1865 he was 
elected Professor of Natural History in Antioch Col- 
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lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Hither he brought his 
family, including Edward Orton, Jr., who was then a 
lad of two years. 








Epwarp Orton, Jr. 
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Edward Orton, Jr., was born at Chester, New York, 

a \ 
October 8, 1863. He was the son of Dr. Edward and 


Mary (Jennings) Orton. He received his preliminary 
education in the public schools of Columbus, Ohio, and 
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after attending Wetherell’s Business College entered the 
preparatory department of the Ohio State University in 
1877. He was graduated from the University in 1884 
with the degree of M. E. 

Previous to graduation he was employed in mineral 
and geological work of the Tenth Census of the United 
States and for the Ohio Geological Survey. His first 
commission was to take charge of the geological exhibit 
of Ohio’s resources at the World’s Fair in New Or- 
leans, 1884-1885. He then accepted a position on the 
engineer corps of the Columbus and Hocking Coal and 
Iron Company, and in the summer of 1886 became 
chemist of the Columbus Steel Company, in which ca- 
pacity he served until the fall of 1887. His next com- 
mission was to undertake the manufacture of ferro- 
silicon or high silicon pig iron, a product that had never 
been regularly produced before in the United States. 
He was first the chemist and later the superintendent at 
Bessie Furnace, New Straitsville, Ohio. He was super- 
intendent of the Victoria Iron Furnace during the sum- 
mer of 1889; was employed in the open hearth depart- 
ment of the Homestead Steel Works of Carnegie, Phipps 
& Company in 1890; was superintendent of the paving 
brick factory of the Ohio Paving Company at Columbus 
until 1893; after that date he held a similar position with 
the Acme Vitrified Brick Company of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

In 1893 he conceived the idea of a school for the tech- 
nical education of clay workers and began an agitation 
which resulted in the passage of a law by the Ohio Legis- 
lature creating a department in the State University for 
instruction in clay working and ceramics, including 
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cement and glass. He was placed at the head of this 
school in 1894, a position which he held until 1916. This 
was the first school of its kind in the United States. On 
the death of his father in 1899 he succeeded him as State 
Geologist of Ohio, a position which he held until 1906, 
In 1896 he began the manufacture of pyrometric cones 
for regulating firing process of ceramic products and 
other wares burned in kilns; developed laboratory and 
testing station for study of clay and ceramic products 
in 1900. He wrote two monographs on the subject 
which were published in Volumes 5 and 7 of Economic 
Geology of Ohio, 1883 and 1893, respectively. The first 
of these was entitled “The Clays of Ohio and the Indus- 
tries Established Upon Them’’; the second, “The Clay 
Working Industries of Ohio.” He wrote also numerous 
technical articles and reports. 

Immediately prior to the outbreak of the World War 
he began to take an active interest in military affairs. 
He was commissioned Major in the Ohio Reserve Corps 
January 5, 1917; called into active service in Motors Di- 
vision; Quartermaster Corps May 9, 1917; commis- 
sioned Lieutenant-Colonel Motor Transport Corps Sep- 
tember 6, 1918; awarded D. S. M. June 2, 1917; com- 
missioned Colonel Quartermaster Ohio Reserve Corps 
September 25, 1919; Brigadier-General Quartermaster 
Ohio Reserve Corps September 27, 1923; re-commis- 
sioned Brigadier-General September 27, 1928. He was 
President of the Reserve Officers Association of Ohio 
since 1922. 

Rutgers College conferred upon him the degree of 
D. Sc. in 1922. He was secretary of the American 
Ceramic Society, 1899-1917; fellow of the American 
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Association for the Advancement of Science; member 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation; of the American Society for Testing Materials; 
of the National Brick Manufacturers Association; of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers; president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 1921-1923. 

The preceding sketch indicates a part only of the 
attainment of General Orton’s highly useful and honor- 
able career. Of especial interest to the readers of the 
Quarterly has been his service as a Life Member and 
officer of The Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society. In recent years he has been second vice-presi- 
dent of the Society, and as chairman of the Memorial 
Building Committee he has performed a distinctive serv- 
ice. To his good judgment and general activity are due 
in very large measure the dignified and attractive form 
of the memorial wing to the Museum and Library Build- 
ing of the Society. Every detail of the construction and 
equipment of this addition, including the artistic fea- 
ures in bronze, bears the impress of his tactful and never 
lagging enthusiasm. He actively aided in securing a 
creditable allotment of World War trophies for the Mu- 
seum and under his leadership the library of the old 
Northwest Genealogical and Historical Society was 
transferred by Messrs. George Spahr and Theodore 
Glenn to the custody of The Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society. 

General Orton was chairman of the Building Ex- 
tension Committee of the Society and directed the plan- 
ning and erection of the south wing of the Library 
Building. This was a much needed improvement and 
provided room for additional stacking for the large col- 
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lection of newspapers that has been gathered together in 
the years of his vice-presidency of the Society. 

In his later years General Orton freely devoted his 
time to the public service. In this he followed the foot- 
steps of the former president of the Society, Governor 
James E. Campbell. General Orton was a dynamic 
force in the progress of the community in which he lived. 
The capital city of Ohio will not be quite the same since 
he is gone, but the memory of his devoted service will 
long remain to inspire those who come after. 


It was a source of great comfort to General Orton to 
found and provide for the Edward Orton Memorial Li- 
brary of Geology in memory of his father. This is one 
of the outstanding collections in the United States. It 
was dedicated in 1920. 

He was twice married, his first wife, Mary Anderson 
Orton, dying in 1927. In 1928 he was married to Mina 
Althea Orton of Pulaski, N. Y., who survives him. 
Other survivors are two sisters, Mrs. Oliver P. Watts 
of Madison, Wis., and Mrs. Francis C. Caldwell of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and one brother, Dr. Samuel T. Orton, 
of New York City. 


General Orton’s funeral was conducted at 2 o'clock 
on February 13, 1932, from the First Congregational 
Church, Dr. M. H. Lichliter officiating. A tribute was 
paid by Dr. W. O. Thompson which is found in full on 
the following pages. 

General Orton was buried with military honors. His 
funeral was in charge of officers at Fort Hayes, Reserve 
Officers and the American Legion. 


Dr. W. O. Thompson, President Emeritus of Ohio 
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State University, paid the following tribute to General 
Orton: 


This gathering of university colleagues, fellow-citizens and 
personal friends with the family bears testimony to the high es- 
teem and affection we have had for years for Edward Orton, Jr. 
No word is necessary here in proof of this statement or to assure 
anyone of the sense of loss that has come upon the city of Co- 
lumbus by reason of his passing from us. 

Enough notice has been taken of this event in the daily press 
to render it unnecessary to repeat at this time the conventional 
chronology or professional statement concerning the activities 
through which our friend passed in the years of a very busy life. 
The occasion would seem to justify a somewhat intimate, personal 
statement supplementary to the public notices and accounts of the 
very active career spent entirely in this community. 

It was my good fortune to know the first Edward Orton who 
for a generation lived among us and imbedded himself in the 
esteem and affection of practically every public school teacher 
in the commonwealth. He was an economic geologist of more 
than local fame whose reports to this day are cited as authority 
on the geological questions under discussion. He was, how- 
ever, more than a geologist. He was a great teacher who has 
left his impression upon hundreds of students, many of whom 
have passed from among us. 

He was the first president of the university, but never 
found himself altogether happy in administrative work as con- 
trasted with his keener pleasures of teaching. Notwithstanding 
this personal preference the wisdom of his counsel, in the early 
days has left permanent and beneficent influence on the funda- 
mental principles for which the university has always stood. 
The university in itself is a complete defense of the wisdom and 
standing of its first president. 

Edward Orton, jr., grew up in a family marked by the 
quality so much desired among us. 

He was a rugged, vigorous boy who took to his educational 
and other experiences in a most wholesome way. His humorous 
description of many of his experiences was the finest testimony 
to his own attitude toward his boyhood opportunities. 

Eventually he became a mining engineer. He spent his 
early career in the Hocking Valley and in the areas where the 
ceramic industry eventually occupied his entire interest. During 
these years his association with the metallurgist, Prof. N. W. 
Lord, with the civil engineer, the late C. Newton Brown, with 
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his colleague Prof. rank Ray, had much to do with his general 
activity. ‘These were men whose place was well recognized. 

At one time Columbia university said, “There was but one 
metallurgist in the country and his name was Nathaniel W. Lord 
of Ohio State university.” Here was a superb teacher in metal- 
lurgy to freshmen. He was equally at home with the owners 
and operators of every mining industry in Ohio, West Virginia 
and portions of adjacent territory. In these earlier days these 
men related their work to the industries of the territory in 
which the university has been located. 

It was the mission of Edward Orton, Jr., to open the way 
for the ceramic industry, in a large way. He is responsible 
personally for having drafted the existing law concerning cera- 
mics. In his own mind the entire plan was clear before he pre- 
sented it to the legislature. In subsequent years it was my 
privilege to be intimately associated with him in a few important 
constructive activities. 

One was the legislative provision for co-operative activity 
between the federal government and the university in the field 
of research in ceramics. At another time we worked together 
with the advice of Dean Hitchcock on the provision for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of the engineering experiment sta- 
tion. The detailed provisions of that bill were subjected to 
scores of interviews on the campus in which we discussed to a 
conclusion the issues involved in engineering. 

The rights and privileges of the industry as well as the 
rights and privileges of the university are drawn with great care. 
Not a line of that legislation escaned the thoughtful consideration 
of Edward Orton, Jr. It was passed in the legislature without a 
single amendment or suggestion. 

In a somewhat similar way he came into the National De- 
fense Act. Mr. Ralph B. Mershon, a university graduate and 
engineer of distinction, Col. George L. Converse, Edward Orton 
and myself were the four men who prepared the National Defense 
Act and urged its passage by congress. It is fair to say that 
notwithstanding the advice from the other three members, [d- 
ward Orton is more responsible than any other one person for 
the present National Defense Act. 

The intimacy of our personal relations permitted a pretty 
vigorous debate between us when Professor Orton, recognized 
as the first man in the United States in the field of ceramics 
gave consideration to the deanship of the college of engineering. 
When I tried to persuade him that he was stepping from an emi- 
nence in an important science and industry to the routine of 
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administration, which could be done only at a great sacrifice 
and tried to urge the importance of his place in the field that 
up to that moment was altogether his own, his modest reply 
was, after naming three or four men, that he had educated his 
ceramic students beyond his own achievements. He felt per- 
fectly safe, therefore, in turning over to these men the future 
of ceramics in the field of education. 

His connection, however, was not entirely broken. Within 
the past two years he has been given international recognition 
for his place in this area of applied science. 

For some years he gave himself heartily to the development 
of the Godman Guild. Those of us who remember the savory 
reputation of Fly-town are prepared to appreciate the radical 
change and improvement that has occurred on Goodale street, 
largely due to the Godman Guild. The time came, however, when 
he felt as he did with other enterprises, that the important basis 
of his work had been completed. 

The important technical manufacturing establishment now 
located on Summit street laid the basis for a good portion of 
Professor Orton’s personal fortune. This opened the way for 
his entrance into the general field of philanthropy and of public 
service. In the Chamber of Commerce and in the Community 
Fund he took important and influential positions. 

I am citing these, not for the purpose of discussing them, 
but of directing attention to the fact that Edward Orton laid hold 
of a good many opportunities any one of which would ordinarily 
be considered as worthy of a man’s life. He developed these 
enterprises until certain definite results had been reached. He 
then transferred his interest and activity to some new enterprise. 

This explains why his enthusiasm could center around the 
Art Gallery on Broad street where he has made some important 
contributions. In his own work at the university his collection 
was a fine laboratory in the four principle fields comprised in 
ceramics, namely, the clay products, the cement products, includ- 
ing brick and glass. These form a very definite period of his 
active interest. 

At another time the opportunity to become state geologist 
presented itself. We discussed that matter for some time. The 
leave of absence so far as necessary was granted and the work 
undertaken with the distinct understanding on his part that a 
survey of the state in the interest of the clay industry should be 
made. His reports will reveal the story. When that was com- 
pleted he left the office just as he had left a good many other 
places when he felt that his specific task was complete. He was a 
successor to his father in that field. 
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As a tribute to his father’s service he spent something more 
than twenty-five thousand dollars in the refurnishing and reor- 
ganization of Orton hall, making it one of the best equipped 
libraries and laboratories for the study of geology to be found 
anywhere in the middle west. He brought that task to com- 
pleteness as he did many others. 

I mention only one more of his side interests. It happened 
to be my personal privilege to know of his interest in the glacier 
movements. He came to Colorado where I had lived. His con- 
tact with some of my personal friends, among them a photogra- 
pher, opened up the way for a good many experiences which I 
will not now narrate save to say that Edward Orton seemed to 
have great pleasure in telling the story of being lost in the neigh- 
borhood of Estes Park and having spent an entire night until the 
day dawned and enabled him to see the way back to camp. All 
alone through the night and the day he could describe in later 
years with great zeal the enthusiasm he had over a very limited and 
frugal meal of concentrated food. 


In a brief moment I should like to say that Edward Orton’s 
life appears to me to have had three distinct features. 

First, the period of his fundamental education shot through 
with the ambitions of young manhood. These were entirely ap- 
propriate and gave expression in a very vigorous way to the de- 
velopment of a rugged, vigorous man who was also a constructive 
mining engineer. 

His second period was filled with the realization of these am- 
bitions through the completeness of his work in the several enter- 
prises to which he gave his hand and heart. It has always seemed 
to me that Edward Orton left from year to vear more well finished 
tasks than any man | knew. Now that his career has been closed 
I review his experiences with a supreme satisfaction that so many 
of his tasks stand as completed pieces of work ready for an in- 
definite service. He looked well to the future in the completeness 
of these tasks. We shall hear more of this later on. 


The third period of his life was the period of interest in 
philanthropy, civic improvement, the Community Fund and, in 
general, the interests of good citizenship. The career by which he 
passed from the vigorous physical student, through the war period 
on to his brigadier generalship is the steady progress and the 
rapid change from one field of activity to another. The complete- 
ness of these services in themselves make us think of so many 
units of his life. 

As a concluding observation I desire to bear my testimony to 
more than thirty years of constant and somewhat intimate com- 
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radeship. It may have been a mere accident that the first men to 
greet me in 1899 were N. W. Lord, Edward Orton and George W. 
Knight. These three men occupied their places with honor and 
distinction, each rejoicing in the success of the other. 


Through these years Edward Orton has steadily grown to 
maturity, revealing a refinement of mind and heart, a culture in 
his life and a social point of view that seems to me to be the maxi- 
mum development of an American citizen. He matured and at 
the same time became increasingly human, refined, cultured and 
in every way a citizen of distinction worthy of our confidence, - 
our esteem and our affection. 


It always interested me to note the steady development of a 
sense of humor and the increasing hold upon him due to human 
affection. General Orton genuinely loved his fellow citizens and 
colleagues with whom he came into closest contact. His career 
is an open book. It was largely the result of his own native 
ability plus the kindly co-operation of men of similar tastes. His 
devotion was unquestionably to science pure and applied and later 
to the social application of science as a remedial agent for the 
solution of economic and social situations. 


We bid him farewell with full recognition of the importance 
of his service to science, to education, to his community and to his 
country. He was a clear-minded, tolerant citizen who steadily 
grew in his capacity for service and in the esteem and affection of 
his colleagues. His life is an unanswerable argument for the hope 
of immortality which cheers us on our way. 


Dr. Lichliter spoke in part as follows: 


There is a poem by William Wordsworth which has been 
called a “manual of greatness.” It is too long to be recited. It 
lends itself to quiet reading because of the almost Roman majesty 
of its simple but weighty speech. May I urge you to turn to 
Wordsworth’s poems—in the quiet of Sunday afternoon—and 
read carefully “The Character of the Happy Warrior.” 


“Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means; and there will stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire 

And in himself possess his own desire; 
Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim, 
And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honors, or for worldly state.” 
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It is a vignette portrait of General Orton. Let me sum up 
the message of the poem in a single sentence—as I mention the 
specific characteristics of a man who has a right to be called the 
Happy Warrior: High aims, the cultivation of the intellect, moral 
rectitude, the power to educe good from evil, tenderness, plac- 
ability, purity, fortitude, obedience to the law of reason, the choice 
of right means as well as right ends, fidelity, joy in domestic 
pleasures, heroism in the great crises of life. 

I ask those who have known this man through the years— 
Is there a single quality which may not be applied to him? 

x x x 

Today our thought is focussed upon the character and spirit 
of the man. Dr. Thompson has spoken of the units of constructive 
service which General Orton has rendered—and of the impres- 
sions which have grown out of years of personal contact. It will 
be our temptation—as we think of him—to dwell upon our unique 
sense of loss. We find ourselves wondering how we can ever get 
along without him in this city. General Orton would have been 
the first to insist that no man is indispensable—and, of ‘course, 
that is true—but it is equally true that no man among us has been 
so unselfishly useful. 

May I dwell upon the unselfish spirit of the man. So many 
men in public life seek something for themselves—office, financial 
remuneration, the sense of power. One reason why General 
Orton meant so much to every cause he served—was the obvious 
fact that he had no ax to grind—that he asked no reward—that 
he thought of himself only as a useful means to a common end. 

2 4 





May I ask you to recall his intellectual integrity and his ab- 
solute honesty. He would not permit himself to affirm what he 
did not sincerely believe. He was so independent in his thinking 
that he could not allow himself to be put in any false light. He 
honored me several times in these last eight years by talking un- 
reservedly concerning his attitudes toward religion and the church. 
He used to say that if he could join any church it would be this 
church because it officially grants to every man a right to his own 
individual interpretation of religion and asks no acceptance of 
any formal creed or code. 

Without betraying any confidence—I may say that in the 
matter of specific doctrines—we marched together in almost 
everything except where a certain mystic attitude entered the dis- 
cussion. His scientific training made it impossible for him to go 
beyond the analysis of facts, although he himself lived a rich, full. 
satisfying subjective life. He hated sham, pretense, dogmatism, 
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intolerance. He loved the challenge to service, the imperious de- 
mands for purity of life, the essential supremacy of absolute 
business and intellectual and spiritual integrity. 

A re-birth of intellectual honesty, a fearless, scientific search 
for facts, a willingness to speak the truth as God gives a man to 
see the truth, an unselfish devotion to his family—and to the pub- 
lic good—a deep, instinctive sympathy with the oppressed, the 
neglected, and the needy classes—these are the marks of this 
happy warrior—who being dead yet speaketh. 


Dr. RIGHTMIRE’S TRIBUTE 


President Rightmire’s tribute to General Orton fol- 
lows: 


He thoroughly realized the grade and varieties of ability and 
understood that these factors must determine the appropriate type 
and degree of education in individual cases. He believed that 
education of the individual results from the unwearying continu- 
ation of the process of learning through life and that this process 
can go forward effectively only when ordered on principles of 
sympathy, liberality, recognition of individual capacities and good- 
natured co-operation. He, himself, was a living embodiment of 
the principles which he believed. 


He was a highly practical engineer and his thinking and his 
action in that field rested upon well-assured scientific principles 
and the engineering problems to which he turned his attention 
were always adequately solved on this basis. He was an apt stu- 
dent of the application of fundamental scientific principles, and 
through his studies and experimentation made possible great ex- 
pansion in the ceramic industry. As an administrator he mani- 
fested the vigor and vision which led to eminent success. 


For Better LIvinG 


He had a high conception of our social order and the forces 
therein which make for progress or for distintegration. He was 
keenly devoted to the betterment of conditions of living, of labor, 
of social enjoyment, and of self-realization. Honesty of thinking, 
of opinion and of conduct shone from his countenance and all per- 
sons who met him were at once impressed with his engaging per- 
sonality and dealt with him on the basis of entire confidence. 


He filled a very important place in the educational, the in- 
dustrial and the social life of the community and had the highest 
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conception of his privileges and his obligations as a citizen. He 
never spared himself in advancing any of the causes in which he 
was interested, devoting his time and money unstintingly to the 
betterment of the community. 

ALWAYS A STUDENT 


He was a gentleman of refinement and culture, a student, 
and also a successful industrialist; he mingled with the most se- 
lect society and also went understandingly and sympathetically 
among the toilers and the plain people who enjoy the more com- 
mon pleasures of life; he never ceased self-education in the sci- 
ences and the arts, and was also devoted to practical affairs; he 
was the highest type of reserved, self-dependent and resourceful 
person and at the same time a philanthropist, an apostle of the 
equal opportunity and always a moving spirit in civic affairs. 


Columbus Dispatch, 
February 11, 1932. 


EDITORIAL TRIBUTE 
Dr. EpwaArp OrTON, JR. 


Probably no other person contributed more to the develop- 
ment of the remarkable clay resources of Ohio than Dr. Edward 
Orton, Jr. Within the compass of his active years the state has 
been converted from a condition in which its contributions of 
ceramic products were negligible, to that of the leading state of 
the Union in that regard. In fact, with the exception of terra 
cotta, the Ohio clay products now pour into the commerce of the 
nation in a large and rapidly increasing volume. 

Following his distinguished father, the late Dr. Edward Or- 
ton, Sr., who was professor of geology in the State university and 
state geologist, Edward Orton, Jr., became interested in geology 
in his student days, and then and later worked on the geological 
reports, and became specially interested in this way in economical 
geology, which led to his investigation of the clays of the state. 
The Ortons, father and son, were pioneers in industrial and eco- 
nomic geology, and much that has been accomplished here in the 
development of oil, gas, coal and clays was due to their efforts. 

Under his direction the department of ceramic engineering 
was established and conducted with remarkable success—the first 
of its kind in this country, if not in the world. Under the tute- 
lage of Dr. Orton, Jr., and his successors in that department, 
trained engineers have been sent out to take charge of ceramic 
industries in all parts of the world. It would be hard to over- 
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estimate the importance of the contribution of the department in 
this way to the clay working industries everywhere. The owners 
of these concerns placed their faith in his knowledge and judg- 
ment and practically all the pyrometric cones used in such plants 
come from his laboratory here in Columbus, now housed in a 
fine building on Summit street, which he erected a few years ago 
as a memorial to his father. 

When the World War came on, Dr. Orton volunteered his 
services and reported for intensive training at the Plattsburg, N. 
Y., camp, and was commissioned a major in the quartermaster 
corps ; later a colonel in the motor transport corps and finally pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier general in the O. R. C. In 1923 he 
was president of the O. R. C. association of Ohio. 

Busy with his technical work, he was for seven years the 
state geologist of Ohio, and found time to do outstanding work 
that came to him as a citizen. He served two terms as president 
of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, and directed the work of 
filling the Community chest two years ago. He maintained in- 
terest in politics and in 1928 he was one of the delegates to the 
Republican national convention at Kansas City. It is hardly too 
much to say of him that he was Columbus’ first citizen. 


His last public service was rendered when, at the urgent re- 
quest of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, he accompanied a 
committee to Washington to present the merits of the city as the 
site of the proposed new federal hospital. Though ill at the 
time, he presented the matter as few others could have done.— 
Columbus Dispatch, February 11, 1932. 











GEORGE WELLS KNIGHT 


Dr. George Wells Knight joined the Faculty of the 
Ohio State University in 1885. He served as teacher 
of History in that institution to within a short time of 
his death, which occurred Wednesday morning, Febru- 
ary 10, 1932. In this long and uninterrupted service, 
his teaching and personality left an impression upon a 
large number of students who in their turn will transmit 
it in an ever widening circle of influence. 

When he came to accept a position in the University, 
he found here an enrollment of 323 students. Today the 
enrollment has grown to 15,126. The influence of a 
thorough, earnest, enthusiastic teacher, will long sur- 
vive him, and all of these was Dr. Knight. While his 
devotion to his chosen profession kept him close to the 
University and his well grounded conservatism pre- 
vented excursions in the fields of fantastic and doubtful 
experiment, he was not unmindful or neglectful of his 
duties to the community and exemplified throughout his 
career the ideal of the scholarly citizen. 

George Wells Knight was born in Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, June 25, 1858. He was the son of Johnson Wells 
and Cornelia Hibbard Knight. He was of New Eng- 
land ancestry. His paternal and maternal ancestors had 
served in the Revolution. He was great-grandson to 
Rufus Johnson, who had served in the Fourth Regiment 
of the Connecticut Line; great-great-grandson of Obe- 
diah Johnson, a colonel of the Connecticut Militia, who 
served as Lieutenant-Colonel of the Continental Army. 
(352) 
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He was a great-grandson of Jeptha and Mary Johnson 
Hibbard; great-great-grandson of Rufus Hibbard 
(Hebbard) who served in the Connecticut Militia and 
was imprisoned; great-great-great-grandson of William 
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Hibbard; captain of the Connecticut Militia. Obediah 
Johnson was born and died in Canterbury, Connecticut 
(1735-1801.) Dr. Knight was a direct descendant of 
William Bradford, first Governor of Plymouth Colony. 


George Wells Knight was educated in the public 
schools and the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
Vol. XLI—23, 
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Michigan. Irom the latter institution he received the 
degree A. B. in 1878, the degree of A. M. in 1883 and 
the degree of Ph. D. in 1884. He was principal of the 
Lansing High School 1879-1881; instructor of history 
in Ann Arbor High School 1883-1885. In 1885 he was 
called to the Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio, 
where he served as professor of History and political 
science, 1885-1898; American history and _ political 
science 1898-1909. He was chairman of the Graduate 
School 1904-1908 and dean of the College of Education 
1914-1920. He served as Managing Editor of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly, 1887-1889; 
member of the Ohio Commission to the Jamestown Ex- 
position 1907; member of the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1912. Member of the American Economic 
Association; American Historical Association; Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, and National [duca- 
tional Association. Member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Phi Delta Phi and Psi Upsilon societies, 
and Sons of the American Revolution. He was a mem- 
ber of the First Congregational Church, of the Uni- 
versity Club and the Kit Kat Club of Columbus. 

Dr. Knight was author of the following: 

History of Land Grants for Education in the North- 
west Territory 1885; The Government of the People of 
Ohio, 1896; History of Education in Ohio, (of this last 
he was co-author with Dr. John R. Commons) 1891. 
He edited a new edition of Guizot’s History of Civili- 
cation in Europe, with critical and supplementary notes, 
in 1896. He contributed a number of monographs to 
educational and historical periodicals. 

He was fond of travel and found time in his busy 
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university life to visit different sections of the United 
States, and foreign lands. In 1889-1890 he went to 
continental Europe and England and studied in the uni- 
versities of Halle, Freiburg and Berlin; he spent the 
summer of 1902 in rural Scotland and manufacturing 
cities of England, and the summer of 1907 in Cornwall 
and Devon. He again sojourned in continental Europe, 
England, Scotland and Ireland 1908-1909, and studied 
in the libraries of Paris and London. After the close 
of the World War, in 1922, he journeyed to central and 
southern Europe, Algeria and Egypt. On this tour, 
which included Sicily and Czechoslovakia, he made 
notes on social, civic and political conditions and inter- 
viewed eminent administrative officers of the countries 
visited. In 1924 he was a tourist in the Bermuda 
Islands, and the following year made an extended trip 
to South America. In 1929 he visited the Pacific coast 
and made a voyage to Hawaii; two years later, 1931, 
he made a pleasant sojourn in Mexico. It is needless to 
say that in all these journeys he was a keen observer 
and brought back a wealth of first-hand information to 
his associates and friends. Among the eminent men 
with whom he came into contact was Honorio Pueyrre- 
don, Ambassador extraordinary and _ plenipotentiary 
from Argentina to the United States, who at the re- 
quest of Dr. Knight came to Columbus to deliver the 
annual address before the Kit Kat Club, in April, 1926. 

As already stated, Dr. Knight was a delegate to the 
Ohio Constitutional convention of 1912. Delegates to 
this convention were elected by popular vote. It is in- 
dicative of the faith of the electors of Columbus and 
Franklin County in his qualifications for this important 
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post that in a field of ten candidates, with three to elect, 
Dr. Knight led the ticket with a plurality of 4014. In the 
convention he was a faithful and indefatigable worker. 
He served on the standing committees on Arrangement 
and Phraseology; Education; Liquor Traffic; and Mu- 
nicipal Government. He was appointed chairman of 
the select committee on Reporting and Publishing the 
Debates of the Convention, and it was due in no small 
measure to his influence that the debates appeared in 
printed form. After a long and tiresome discussion of 
the Initiative and Referendum proposal, it was decided 
to refer the entire subject, including the proposal and 
pending amendments, to a select committee to report a 
proposal in revised form for action of the convention. 
Dr. Knight was appointed a member of this committee 
and performed an important service in aiding to put the 
measure into definite form. After the committee on 
Municipal Government had spent much time in consid- 
eration and reported a lengthy proposal in fourteen sec- 
tions, the chairman of the committee requested Dr. 
Knight to present the proposal to the convention. While 
he had not practiced law, he had previously been ad- 
mitted to the bar. It was a somewhat unusual tribute 
to his ability that the chairman of this committee 
should have asked Dr. Knight to present this important 
proposal to the convention. Its provisions were almost 
entirely new, and its presentation naturally, called forth 
many questions from the delegates, which were ably 
answered by Dr. Knight. The proposal finally passed, 
was approved by the people at the subsequent special 
election, and is now Article XVIII, of the Constitution. 
Dr. Knight was long a member of the Kit Kat Club 
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of Columbus, Ohio. He was regular in attendance when 
in the city and a frequent contributor of papers based 
upon his wide study and extensive travels. His knowl- 
edge and personality made him a valuable and congenial 
member, and it is the testimony of his daughter that he 
was regular in attendance because he thoroughly en- 
joyed the associations of the Club. It will be recalled 
that on the occasion of his last attendance, after Pro- 
fessor Graves had read his delightful paper on ‘‘Poetry,”’ 
Dr. Knight rose and in few well chosen words expressed 
his satisfaction and pride in recalling that Professor 
Graves had been a student under him. He was always 
pleased to note the success of his former students. 

Dr. Knight was a life member of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. His name ap- 
pears in the first list of members published by the so- 
ciety. In its first volume of Publications appears a 
contribution by Dr. Knight entitled, ‘““The Society and 
the Quarterly.” This brief contribution was prepared 
with his usual painstaking care and is as timely now as 
when it was written about forty-six years ago. He was 
the first editor of the Quarterly and manifested much 
interest in the growth of the Museum and Library in 
recent years. 


Dr. Knight married Mariette Amanda Barnes, of 
Lansing, Michigan, January 12, 1882. Of this union 
two daughters were born: Margaret Amanda and Ade- 
laide. Of this family Mrs. Knight and her daughter 
Margaret Amanda survive. 
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Dr. RIGHTMIRE’S TRIBUTE 
President Rightmire in his tribute to Dr. Knight said: 


“He was an eminent builder of the Ohio State University. 
His services spanned almost a half century; when he came the 
university was only 12 years old and at the time of his death had 
reached the age of 60 years. He, therefore, not only witnessed, 
but was a part—a very moving part—of its entire growth. His 
name is found in university records on the most important com- 
mittees, his thoughts formed a substantial part of ali university 
faculty debates, his arguments were always well considered and 
presented with precision and cumulative effect. He was often in 
intimate conference with three of the successive presidents of 
the university, counseling on all phases of its activities. 


Reviews Work 

“He promoted and directed the growth of the department of 
American History and gathered about him a notable staff of 
teachers. His most notable contribution to the educational de- 
velopment of the institution was made in this department. He 
also had charge of the college of law for a year and was a pro- 
fessor on the staff of that college for many years. He was also 
for a period of six years the dean of the college of education and 
brought to bear in that college his marked ability for vigorous 
administration and sound thinking. 

“During all these years he was devoted to the welfare and the 
purposes of the First Congregational Church and was’ seldom 
absent from its regular services. He made a material contribu- 
tion to the thinking and the action of the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention of 1912 and his ability to use precise English can be 
traced in a number of the amendments which were adopted. He 
had considerable business interests which brought him into con- 
tact with some of the foremost men in the city. Likewise he 
was interested in social groups where constructive thinking on 
public affairs, as well as literary matters, was enjoyed by the 
members. Always his interest in the public schools of the city 
was deep and stimulating. 

“The class room and the study filled his life in large measure 
and the most enduring memorials of his vigorous and searching 
teaching and of his relationships through the years are the thou- 
sands of students to whom he devoted himself and their memories 
of these experiences. To the teacher these are the fragrant and 
buoyant testimonies.” 

Columbus Dispatch, 
February I1, 1932. 
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EDITORIAL TRIBUTE 
GEORGE WELLS KNIGHT 


In the death of Dr. George W. Knight, professor emeritus 
of history in Ohio State University, this community has lost a 
citizen of broad intellectual interest, of conscientious and useful 
participation in public affairs, local and general, and of thorough 
scholarship in his chosen field of university work. 

In his 43 years of active teaching, more than 16,000 young 
men and women came directly under his influence ; and it was this 
personal influence of teaching, with a group of interested pupils 
sitting before him, that especially appeated to him as a university 
professor, not the opportunity “to write books which nobody will 
read,” as he himself once put it. And many are of the opinion 
that it would be far better for the students if that point of view 
were more generally held by college boards, administrative 
officials and faculty members. 

The modern university, with its wide range of subjects and 
large faculties, inevitably will have, and should have, many types 
of men in its professorial chairs, differing in their range of inter- 
ests, differing in their methods of teaching, differing in their per- 
sonality—but the type so admirably represented by Prof. George 
Wells Knight might well be more numerously represented than 
it is, in all our educational institutions. 


Columbus Dispatch, 
February I1, 1932. 








LOWRY F. SATER 


Lowry F. Sater was born and passed his boyhood 
days on a Miami Valley farm in Crosby Township, 
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Hamilton County, Ohio. After teaching school for five 

years and spending one year at Marietta College, he 

entered Ohio State University, from which he gradu- 

ated in Arts and Law, respectively, in 1895 and 1897. 
(360) 
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Immediately upon his admission to the Bar, he en- 
tered the office of his uncle, John E. Sater, with whom 
he was associated in the practice until 1907 when the 
former was appointed by President Ruosevelt as Judge 
of the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Ohio, since which time, he has been a mem- 
ber of the firm of Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease. 

Notwithstanding the duties and demands of his pro- 
fession Mr. Sater has throughout the years evidenced a 
keen interest in all civic and community affairs. He has 
retained, perhaps, as fully as it is possible to do so, the 
enthusiasm and loyalty of his undergraduate days for 
his Alma Mater and its associations and activities. He 
is a member of the Athletic, University, Faculty and 
Kit-Kat Clubs and of the Masonic and Odd Fellows or- 
ganizations. He is also a member of the Franklin 
County, Ohio State and American Bar Associations. 

He has a wide acquaintance with general literature 
and is particularly interested in history and biography 
and the study of contemporary politics. He has pub- 
lished booklets on The Whig Party, Grover Cleveland, 
and James I. Campbell. 

He was married in 1903 to Miss Katherine Morhart 
of Middleport, Ohio, and lives at 1654 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. His son Richard is engaged 
with him in the practice of his profession and his two 
daughters, Miss Mary Katharine and Miss Martha E. 
Sater, are in college. 
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Secretary-Treasurer of C. F. Kettering, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 































George Bancroft Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of C. 
F, Kettering, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, was born November 
16, 1867, at Phillipsburg, Ohio, a son of Lewis R. Smith 
who was actively identified in the legal profession, at 
one time in the contracting. business, and of Mary 
(John) Smith. Ancestry on father’s side Scotch and 
Holland Dutch; on mother’s side of Welsh descent. 

George Bancroft Smith received a public school 
education at Phillipsburg and Brookville, Ohio, sup- 
plemented by a course at Miami Commercial College of 
Dayton. 

Shortly after he went to work for The Smith & Vaile 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, as bookkeeper and paymaster. 
This company was succeeded by The Stillwell-Bierce & 
Smith-Vaile Company which in turn was succeeded by 
The Platt Iron Works Co. He remained with them 
until 1906 when he held the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary and Assistant Treasurer. From 1906-1908 he was 
identified with the E. J. Barney interests, including The 
Craig-Reynolds Foundry Company, as Secretary-Treas- 
urer. In 1908 he joined another of the Barney interests, 
The Kinnard Mfg. Co. becoming President, Treasurer 
and General Manager thereof. He remained with them 
until 1916 when he accepted the position of Financial 
Representative of Colonel Edward A. Deeds and Charles 
F, Kettering of Dayton, (Delco, Delco-Light, etc.) and 
(362) 
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for 14 years has been prominently and actively identi- 
fied with them. 

George B. Smith is at present Secretary-Treasurer 
of C. F. Kettering, Inc.; Secretary-Treasurer The 
Domestic Building Company; Secretary The Moraine 
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Development Co.; Treas. The Central Dayton Invest- 
ment Co.; Treas. The Central Davton Properties Co.; 
Sec’y.-Treas. Ridgeleigh Securities, Inc.; Treas. 
Moraine Park Co., Inc.; Treas. Dayton Curvometer 
Products Co.; Vice President The Flexible Co.; Sec’y.- 
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Treas. Uplands Realty Co., Inc.; Sec’y. Moraine Build- 
ing Co.; Treas. Dayton Industrial Ass’n.; Director 
Winters National Bank and Trust Co., Dayton; Trus- 
tee Antioch College; Director Dayton Community Chest 
Organization; Financial Chairman Dayton Art Insti- 
tute; one of the founders of Moraine Park School, Day- 
ton. He is also Director of The Triangle Park Co. 

He served for six years as Vice-President and three 
years President of The Dayton Chamber of Commerce; 
three years member of Dayton Board of Education; 
three years President Y. M. C. A.; and today is an officer 
and director of numerous other civic bodies. 

He is a member of the Engineers’ Club of Dayton; 
Moraine Country Club of Dayton; Conference Club and 
Ohio Society of New York. 

Mr. Smith was married in 1890 at West Alexandria, 
Ohio, to Miss Holly Denney, who died in 1925. One 
daughter Miss Martha C. Smith. 

Republican. Recreation, motoring and foreign 
travel. 

Residence, Holly Croft, Stonebridge Road. Bus- 
iness address, 807 Winters Bank Bldg., Dayton. 
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